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Sukey. Boston. Published by Cum- 
mings and Hilliard. 1821. pp. 72, 
Rabelais tells us somewhere of a 

country in which the power of the 

crown was so despotic, that what- 
ever vein the monarch happened to 
be in, the people were affected in like 
manner, weeping when he wept, jok- 
ing when he condescended to joke, 
and even sneezing when he sneezed. 
Similar to this seems to be the influ- 
ence of the monarchs of poetry in the 
present day over their dutiful follow- 
ers. After the feudal poems of Wal- 
ter Scott had become fashionable, 
nothing was hearu of but donjons, and 
keeps, and glam: ur, stalwart knights, 
and hardy mosstroopers. Rhymes 
were then all alternate, and senti 
ment gave way to description of ex- 
ternal nature, most of which deserip- 
tions were carefully copied from 

Scottish scenery. Tben caine Childe 

Harold, and all our young poets fell 

straightwaysto rhyming in the Spen- 

cerian stanza. They or their heroes, 
for like Lord Byron they identified 
themselves with their principal per- 
sonages, were all gloomy and dark, 
bearing about them some untold and 
uncommunicable grief, mere wrecks 
of heroes, looking upon the rest of 
mankind with something of contempt, 
but something more of pity; and all 
having their own private opinions on 
the subject of an veowathy The 
Giaour, Corsair, and Lara, led to 
successive modifications of the pre- 
vailing style; and like the confidante 
in the Critic, who was mad in white 
linen when her mistress was derang- 
ed in white satin, the poetry of Lord 

Byron’s school waxed speculative and 

unintelligible after the last cantos of 

Harold. At last the great poet, 

probably tired of a theme that pro- 

duced so many “ imitated imitators,” 
as he himself calls them, struck into 

a new path, and brought forth Bep- 

poand Don Juan. the facility with 

which poetry of this latter descrip- 

tion can be manufactured, when a 

model is once obtained, has already 

caused a glut of the article in kng- 





land, and we are not without speci- 
mens of the same kind in this coun- 
try. The best certainly is the little 
poem “ Fanny,” of which some ex 
tracts were given in a late number. It 
isvery livelyand amusing, and though 
no doubt a great part of its populari- 
ty arose from its local allusions, and 
the pleasure the good people of New 
York feel “to see themselves in 
print,” yet there are passages of great 
feeling and taste which prove that 
the author is capable of hisher things. 
The success of “ Fanny” probably 
led to the manufacture of the poem 
before us, which is drawn up with a 
careful attenticn to the peculiarities 
of the school of Don Juan. The au- 
thor has regular fits of the serious 
and facetious, fills certain parts 
with mysterious stars instead of ver- 
ses, and concludes his poem with 
hurry and abruptness. His verse is 
withal balanced in the same way, and 
his stanzas run into each other’s arms 
with he same easy familiarity as in 
Beppo and Don Juan. If these were the 
essentials of the last named poems, 
we see no reason why “ Sukey” 
should not occupy as elevated a place 
in public notice,-—but we shall give 
our readers an opportunity of judging 
for themselves upon the merits of the 
piece. The story, it should be pre- 
inised, is, like that of Fanny, brief 
and simple. A damsel, bred in the 
country with a worthy aunt, who in- 
structs her in the mysteries of house- 
keeping, pays a visit to Boston, where 
she goes toa dance, and by a rare 
accident meets with her lover: with 
which striking incident the poem ter- 
minates. We have intimated an opin- 
ion that this production bears some 
resemblance to the class of poems 
of which Beppo may be considered 
the head, but as the author appears 
tw hold a different idea, it is but fair 
that he should be heard. 

The nature and design of this Poem, 
may not at first be completely and tho- 
roughly understuod. It demands a patient 
and frequent perusal. It aims at some- 
thing higber and better than mere amuse- 
ment. I have wished to do something in 
in uncommon way, it is to be confessed foi 
morality, poetry, and mauuers; and 1 can- 





uot but believe if that which | have writ 
ten be rightly apprehended, my attempt! 
will not be wholly frustrated. Sometime 
azo I formed the design of writing three 
poems on subjects intimately connected 
with peculiar branches in the philosophy 
vf the human mind. This is the first fruits 
ofa less ambitious character to be sure, 
than the other two, Vermar or Destiny, 
a Dramatic Romance, and the Dream or 
rue SepuLCcHRE, which | shall publish in 
the course of this summer, or farthest, tn 
the autumn of the year. This poem, lhow- 
ever, is simply intended to illustrate some 
of the curious facts, set forth in the newly 
received opinions conceraing the Doctrine 
of Association of Ideas. 

We begin our poetical extracts 
with the description of the heroine, 
the lovely and loving Sukey. 

I wish | could portray on this white pa- 


per— 

A shape—that might appear a living sem- 
blance 

Of Sukey’s person—when without her 
wrapper, 


She shone a form etherial!—remembrance 

May bring back many such to those who 
love, 

{nd dream they see their angel figures 
move. 

When the high-canopying arch of heaven 
at pizht, 

Is sprinkled o’er with stars; and clouds of 


snow 

Are sweeping in their stillness—and the 
light 

Of the round Moon comes softly down;— 
the flow 

Of wreathed brightness—gloriously span- 
ning 

The spiritual walk—and west winds fan- 
bing. 
* + . . * « 


Her hair wasof the chesnut hue; but many 

Pretend not to like this colour, the reason 
why 

I never ask’d: it may be—few—if any, 

\W ho thus protest, can boast such hair, and 
shy 

Of losing the good opinion of their lovers, 

Affirm such hair as this, no cranium co- 
vers! 

Dispute it, if you will—lI shall not soon; 

But if the newspapers speak trutl—a dye 

Of such a hue, is found at the Saloon, 

In Market street—by Dickson sold; and I 

Have known lnm long, as one who is po 
Jew, 

But Iam telling nuw—what every body 
kuew. 
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The following passages seem toour 
peor comprehension not particularly 
abundant in meaning: 


I speak not of her eye—that seem’d to pour 

The mellow light of sunset in its glance, 

Or when the soul was touch’d, would 
brightly shower 

The arrowy lightoings of the tempest; the 
dance 

Of spectr+ forms, from iris circle leaping 

Waving their diamond wands;—or in its 
weeping, 


When the upgushing waters of the heart, 

Were there—and its full orb was sunk, 
not spent 

Its light—the long lash’d lid with quiver- 
ing start 

Open’d and shut—as when the heavens 
are rent, 

And the visible fires burst forth in glory, 

And pass away in gloom!—Now to my 
story. 
‘ * * . * * 

And yet,—let but this being sleep in hope, 

All that we know,we never would redeem! 

We do not ask it—if it still must cope 

With our most earnest longings;—Shall 
the beam 

With this existence fade?—and thus faint- 
ly pass, 

Like dreams of spectres in a magic glass? 
+ * * * * * 

The essential inspiration, that could make 

The glorious immortalities of mind! 

From thine forth springing—bright forms, 
uncreate 

Of clay—and yet as palpably combined 

With our own kind as though each walk’d 
the earth, 

And held like human things, the boon of 
common birth! 


The following is a specimen of the 
lazy farniliarity with which the author 
talks to nis readers. We really should 
never have suspected the passages 
of a poetic turn, had they not been 
printed as veyse. 


When six summers—more or less, went 
by— 

And Suxey was thought old enough to go, 

To school, and learn her book—her des- 
tiny ‘ 

It was, in a short time, as you must know 

High praise to win from the village school 
dame, 

A good old soul—no matter for her name 
* * * * * * 


She’d sweep across the room—to shake 
some urchin 

Guilty of some high wickedness, such as, 

Tellingafalsehood, picking pockets, lurch- 
ing, 

And other pranks of nature like—such as, 

When life was young, right often we have 
seen, 

Those days, alas! are gone—would they 
had never been. 

And S ukey was a favourite—not only 

With her mistress, but the scholars, &. 





The author meditates in an origi- 
nal manner. 


W hat is our birth, but sleep? our death— 
a life? 
The soul that springs from Gop—has been 
before! — 
Decay, it knows not, in our being’s strife: 
Its glory is not quench’d!—and when no 
more, 
The shadows ef our prison house enclose— 
It passeth, like a star, from whence it rose; 
What are its visions in this world of 
things? — 
Strife—Love—Ambition— Fame — each 
change e’er long, 
And then depart, like false imaginings;— 
From youth to age—the fancies of a song; 
The visionary gleamings of a sky, 
Which brighten terribly upon a maniac’s 
eye! 
Sukey’s lover too is represented 
_— as an original, and his fondness 
or solitude, and eagles, and catar- 
acts, thunderings and lightnings, and 
so forth, would be very striking, if it 
had not been the characteristic bent 
of all heroes, since Lord Byron, un- 
fortunately for the lovers of plain 
sense, paid a visit to Switzerland. 
Much had he read and thought!—and often 
loved 
To be alone, when he might summon forth, 
The spirits of the past!—and when he 
roved, 
Like a wild hunter of the stormy north, 
The deepning valley, and the mountain 
high, 
Were still his favorite haunts! 
the cry, 
Of eagles in their solitudes;—the roar 
Of cataracts!—the darkness of that hour, 
When spectres are abroad!—the lonely 
shore, 
When tempests revelled in their mightiest 
power! 
Thunderings and lightnings—glorious in 
their might!— 
Filling his breast with terrible delight!— 


He loved 


This nameless hero, like the author, 

writes poems. 

Poetry was his idol and his passion! 

His soul’s sun!—that glorified and bright- 
en’d?— 

And many a song of love, he oft cuuld fash 
ion, Xc. 

Then follows what the author calls 
his “ favorite song,” of which we be- 
lieve our readers will be satisfied with 
the first stanza. 

And they may say, thy long dark hair, 
Clustering its shadow’y flow, 
Is like the raven’s plumage there, 
Veiling that mooalight brow! — 
The roseate flush, that dyes thy cheek, 
All bright with beauty’s glow— 
Is like the radiant cri:nson streak, 
Of sunset o’er the snow! 
There is a charm more bright for me, 
THY SOUL OF SENSIBILITY! — 





At p. 43 the author breaks off from 
his speculations upon the soul’s pros- 
pects in a future state to go to dinner, 
and on his return favors us with the 
ensuing remarks, 


My dinner was but poor to-day, and cook- 
ed 

Most wretchedly!—some have no com- 
passion, 

For us lean men!—I’m sure they never 
looked 

(£ mean the cooks) into that Glass of fash- 
ion;— 

The book wherein—they’re counselled to 
take heed, 

* First catch a Turbot, then you thus pro- 


ceed:”— 

The why and wherefore, I could never 
learn! — 

But there are things | like—a haunch of 
Venison! 


Geese! Salmon! Brants! new butter from 
the churn! 

And fresh laid Eggs!—and when I see the 
hens on 

Their straw built nests—1 always scare 
them off— 

For eggs, are dainties, new—tho’ squea- 
mish persons scoff! 

I’ve dined at great men’s tables and I 
would, 

So heaven help me, dine there, every day; 

I like their liquors, often they are good:— 

Strange things are often told—but ’tis my 
way, 

Ne’er to dispute the master of the feast, 

E’en though his Wines are sour, his por- 
ter, yeast!— 

And I can bear my bottle, and more could, 

Under my beit, nor feel my brain the 
lighter, 

Claret’s my favourite, though Masdeira’s 
good— 

Champuigne is well enough, to make wits 
brighter, 

Yet could [ have my choice, as the best 
sort, 

To make men merry—1 should choose Old 
Port. 

We have no room for further ex- 
tracts. Most of our readers will 
probably think we have given enough. 
It is but fair to add, that the au- 
thor displays in some parts a con- 
siderable command of language. Of 
his taste and judgment the preceding 
extracts may serve as proofs. The 
following is in a note, and relates to 
the author of the Battle of Niagara, 
and of other poems of a similar stamp. 

Neal has given up a'together, the wri- 
ting of poetry. The last poetical produc- 
tion of his pen, was written at my request, 
in my room, the last he will ever write; 
and | speak truth when | say, that I be- 
lieve, there is no poem in the whole compass 
of English poetry. of the same length, equal- 
ly beauliful. As there are but few men, 
so there are but few friends like him. (to 
use the energetic language of Byron,) so 
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true incouncil, and trusty in peril, so often 
tried and never found wanting; certainly, 
at least, with three or four exceptions, as 
it regards myself;—of these, alas! two are 
dead, and of the others, I feel this is nei- 
ther the place, nor the time to speak, And 
I forbear. 


Metrical Levends of E-calted Charac- 
ters. By Joanna Baillie, author of 
“Plays on the Passions,” &c. 
London, 1821. 8vo. pp. 373. 

[From the London «it. Gaz. of Feb. 24.) 
Were we not, in consequence of 

the prolific literature of the times, 

very ge bound to the spirit of 
our plan, which seeks rather to illus- 
trate what is new than to dwell on 
what is retrospective, we might be 
tempted, in bringing the present pub- 
lication before our readers, to cast 
back a glance on those productions 
of the author which have enrolled 
her name as one of the brightest 
among the female writers of the age. 
But this has been so ably done by 
other critics, whose authority is of 
great weight, that we have better 
warrant for pursuing our wonted 
course, and proceeding to the field 
where we are the earliest reapers; 
even there, however, contenting our 
seives in the first instance with bind- 
ing up a sheaf of gleanings, without 
descanting on the lightness or ful- 
ness of the ears, or on the bad or 
= quality of the grain. On Mon- 
ay the whole will be general _ 
perty; and we hold it to be the fair- 
est method, when we have priority 
in putting in our sickle, to cut only 

a sample, and leave the discussion of 

its value to the future. 

The metrical legends consist of 
William Wallace, Christopher Co- 
lumbus, and Lady Griseld Baillie: 
each accompanied by notes. To these 
are added several ballads, founded 
on popular superstitions, and entitled 
Lord John of the East, Malcolin’s 
Heir, The Elden Tree, and The 
Ghost of Fadon. 

The story of the Scottish hero has 
been so often the bard’s theme, from 
the days of Blind Harry, his first 
rude but natural and impassioned 
minstrel, to the late tragedy at Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, that all its in- 
cidents are familiar to readers of 
every class. ‘These incidents the 
present Legend details minutely but 
poetically; and we select a few of 
the passages most readily separable, 
and most pleasing as specimens. 
Scotland, under the dominion of the 
English Edward, is thus pictured: 








Baron brave and girded knight, 
The tyrant’s hireling slaves could be; 
Nor graced their state, nor held their right 
Alone upon his rocky height, 
The eagle rear’d his unstain’d crest, 
And soaring from his cloudy nest, 
Turn’d to the sun his daring eye, 
And wing’d at will the azure sky, 
For he alone was free. 

Oh! who so base as not to feel 

The pride of freedom once enjoy’d, 
Tho’ hostile gold or hostile steel 

Have long that bliss destroy’d! 
The meanest drudge will sometimes vaunt, 

Of independent sires, who bore 

Names known to fame in days of yore, 
*Spite of the smiling stranger’s taunt; 

But recent freedom lost—what heart 
Can bear the humbling thought—the 

quick’ning, mad’ping smart! 

Wallace’s companions form the fi- 

gures in this dreary landscape. 


What tho’ those warriors, gleaming round, 
On peaceful death-bed never lay, 
But each, upon his tated day, 
His end on field or scaffold found; 
Oh! start not at the vision bright, 
As if it were a ghastly sight! 
Por, ’midst their earthly coil, they knew 
Feelings of joy so keen, so true, 
As he who feels, with up-rais'd eye, 
Thanks Heaven for life, and cannot rue 
The gift, be what it may the death that he 
shall die. 


The murderous slaughter of be. 
tween three and four hundred Scotch 
leaders at the Barns of Ayr, and 
Wallace’s revenge of that infernal 
treachery, are vividly given. 


Ent’ring the fatal Barns, fair sight! 
Went one by one the manly train, 

But neither baron, laird, nor knight, 
Did e’er return again. 

In Ayr the guilty Southrons held a feast 
When that dire day its direful course 

had run, 
And laid thein down, their weary limbs to 
rest 
Where the foul deed was done. 

But ere beneath the cottage thatch 
Cocks had crow’d the second waich; 
When sleepers breathe in heavy plight, 
Press’d with the visions of the night, 
And spirits, fron unhallow’d ground, 
Ascend, to walk their silent round; 
When trembles dell or desart heath, 
The witches’ orzy dance beneath— 
To the roused Warder’s fearful gaze, 
The Barns of Ayr were in a blaze. 
The dense, dun smoke was mounting 


slow 
And stately, from the flaming wreck 
below, 
And mantling far aloft in many a volumed 
wreath; 
Whilst town and woods, and orean wide 
did lie, 
Tinctur’d like glowing furnace-iron, be- 
neath 
Its awful canopy. 








Red mazy sparks soon with the dense 
smoke blended, 

And far around like fiery sleet descended. 
From the scorch’d and crackling pile 
Fierce burst the growing flames the 

while; 
Thro’ crevic’d wall and buttress strong 
Sweeping the rafter’d roofs along; 
Which, as with sudden crash they fell, 
Their raging fierceness seem'd to quell, 
Aad for a passing instant spread 
O’cr land and sea a lurid shade; 
Then with increasing brightness, high 
In spiral form, shot to the sky 
With momentary height so grand 
That chi I'd beholders breathless stand. 
Thus rose and fell the flaming surgy 
flood, 
Till fencing round the gulphy light, 
Black, jagg’d and bare, a fearful sight! 
Like ruin grim of former days, 
Seen ’thwart the broad suu’s setiing 
rays, 
The guilty fabrie stood. 
And dreadful are the deaths, I ween, 
Which ‘midst that fearful wreck have 
been. 
The pike and sword, and smoke and 
fire, 
Have minister’d to vengeful ire. 
New-waked wretches stood aghast 
To see the fire-flood in their rear, 
Close to their breast the pointed spear, 
And in wild horror yell’d their last. 
The gathering of Wallace’s friends 
is clothed in a fine and appropriate 
simile: 
Nor paus’d he there, for ev’ning tide 
Saw him at Bothwell’s hostile gate, 
Which might not long assault abide, 
But yielded to its fate. 
And on from thence,with growing force, 
He held his rapid, glorious course; 
Whilst his roused clansinen, braced and 
bold, 
As town and castle, tower and hold, 
To the resistless victor fell, 
His patriot numbers swell. 
Thus when with current full and strong 
The wintry river bears along 
Thro’ mountain pass, and frith, and 
plain— 
Streains that from many sources pour, 
Answer from far its kindred roar, 
And deep’ning echoes rvar again. 
From its hill of heathy brown, 
The muirland streamlet hastens down; 
The mountain terrent from its rock, 
Shoots tu the glen with turious shock; 
E’en runlet low, and sluggish burn, 
Speed to their chicf with many a mazy 
turn, 
And in his mingled strength, roll proudly 
to the main. 


Battle— 


Then rush'd they fiercely on their foes, 

And loud o’er drum and war-pipe rose 
The battle’s tningled roar. 

The eager shout, the weapon’s clash; 

The adverse rank’s first closing crash, 

The sullen hum of striving life. 

The busy beat of trampling strife, 
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Prom castle, rocks, and mountains 
round, 

Down the long firth, a grand and awful 
sound, 


A thousand echoes bore. 
Spears cross’d spears, a bending grove, 
As front to front the warriors strove. 
Thro’ the dust-clouds, rising dun, 
Their burnish’d brands flash’d to the 
sun, 

With quickly changing, shiv’ring light, 
Like streamers on the northern night, 


While arrow-showers came hurtling 
past, 

Like splinter’d wreck driven by the 
blast, 


What ume fierce winter is contending 
With Norway’s pines, their branches 
rending. 
The defeated leaving the field. 
But how shall verse feign’d accents 
borrow, 
To speak with words their speechless 
sorrow, 
Who, on the trampled, blood-stain’d 
green, 
Of battle-field must leave behind 
What to their souls hath dearest been, 
To stiffen in the wind? 
The soldier there, or kern or chief, 
Short parley holds with shrewdest grief; 
Passing to nvisy strife from what, alas! 
Shai! from his sadden’d fancy never pass— 
The look that ev’n thro’ writhing pain, 
Says, * shall we uever meet again!” 
The grasping hand or sigan but known, 
Of tenderness, to one alone: 
The lip convuls’d, the lite’s last shiver; 
The new-closed eye, yet closed forever, 
The brave must quit;—but from the 
ground 
They, like th’ enchafed lion bound. 
Rage is their sorrow, grimly fed, 
And blood the tears they shed. 
The ingratitude of the nobles to 
Wallace is forcibly illustrated. 
And thus did Scottish lords requite 
Hin, who in many a bloody fight, 
The country’s champion stood; her peo- 
ple’s Wallace wight. 
O black ingratitude! thy seemly place 
Is in the bruush, mean, and envious 
heart; 
How 1s it then, theu dost so oft disgrace 
The learn’d, the wise, the highly born 
and art 
Like cank’ring blights, the oak that 
scatne, 
While fern and brush-wood thrive be- 
neath, 
Like dauk mould on the marble tomb, 
W hile graves of turf with violets bloon. 
Selfish ambition makes the lordliest Thane 
A meaner map than him who drives the 
loaded wain. 


And the recollection of the betray- 
ed and butchered patriot, as cherisi- 
ed in his native land even to this day, 
is very naturally and aifectingly de- 
scribed: 


In many a castle, town and plain, 

Mountain and forest, still remain 

Fondly cherish’d spots which claim 
Th’ proud distinction of his honour’d name. 

Swells the huge ruin’s massy heap 

In castled court, tis Wallace’s keep. 

What stateliest o’er the rest may lower 

Of time-worn wall, where rook and 


daw, 
With wheeling flight and ceaseless 
caw, 


Keep busy stir, is Wallace’s tower. 
If thro’ the greev wood’s hanging 
screen, 
High o’er the deeply-bedded wave, 

The mouth of arching cleft is seen 

Yawning dark, *tis Wallace’s cave. 

If o’er its jutting barrier gray, 

Tinted by time with furious din, 
The rude crags silvered with its sprey, 
Shout the wild flood, ’tis Wallace’s lin. 
And many a wood remaius, and hill and 
glen, 
ITaunted, ’tis said, of old, by Wallace and 
his men. 
There schoolboy still doth hauat the sacred 
ground, 
And musing oft, its pleasing influence 
own, 
As, starting at his footsteps echo’d sound, 
He feels himself alone. 
Yea, ev’n the cottage matron at her wheel, 

Altho’ with daily care and labour crost, 
Will o’er her heart the soothing magic 

feel, 

And of her country’s ancient prowess 

boast: 
While on the little shelf of treasur’d books, 

For what can most of all her soul delight 
Beyond her ballad, tale, or jest, she !ooks; 

The history renown’d of Wallace wight. 
But chiefly to the soldier’s breast 

A thought of him will kindling come, 
As waving high his bonnet’s crest, 

He listens to the rolling drum, 

And trumpet’s cail and thrilling fife, 

And bagpipe’s loud and stormy strain, 
Meet prelude to tumultuous strife 

On the embattled plain. 

Whether in highland garb array’d, 

With kirtle short and highland plaid, 

Or button’d close in lowland vest, 
Within his doughty grasp, broad sword or 

gun be prest— 

Rememb’ring him, he still maintains, 

[is country’s cause on foreign plains, 

To grace her name, and earn her praise, 

Led by the brave of modern days. 

It is but honest to state, that we 
consider these extracts to be among 
the best parts of the poem; and with- 
out our pointing them out, it will be 
seen that in some cases the sense, 
owing to rather bold poetical eli- 
sions, 1s not so complete as it ought 
to be; and in others that the grammar 
halts through the same cause. 

The tale of Coiumbus is equally 
circumstantial with that of Wallace: 
we quote three brief passages to ex- 








emplify it—the first relates to the 
uniformity of a sea-voyage, and de- 
velopes the character of the com- 
mander. 


What did this trackless waste supply 

To soothe the mind or please the eye? 

Tie rising morn through dim mist 
breaking, 

The flickered east with purple streak- 
ing, 

The mid-day cloud thro’ thin air flying, 

With deeper blue the blue sea dying; 

Long rid. y waves their white mains 
rearing, 

And in the broad gleam disappearing; 

The broaden’d blazing sun decliaing, 

And western waves like fire-flood shi- 
ning; 

The sky’s vast dome to darkness given, 

And all the glorious Lost of heaven. 


Full oft upon the deck, while others 
slept, 
To mark the bearing of each well-known 
star, 
That shone aloft, or on th’ horizon far, 
The anxious Chief his lonely vigil kept; 
The mournful wind, the hoarse wave 
breaking near, 
The breathing groans of sleep, the 
plunging lead, 
The steer’s man’s call, and his owa 
stilly tread, 
Are all the sounds of night that reach his 
ear. 
His darker form stalk’d through the sable 
gloom 
With gestures discompos’d and features 
keen, 
That mght not in the face of day be 
seeh, 
Like some unblessed spirit from the tomb. 
Night after night, and day succceding 
day, 
So pass’d their dull unvaried tine away; 
Till Hope, the seaman’s worship’d 
queen, had flown 
From every valiant heart but his alone; 
Where still, by day, enthron’d she held 
her state 
With sunny look and brow elate. 


The discovery of America and 
the description of the natives, form a 
pleasing contrast. 


It was a land, uomarr’d by art, 

lo please the eye and cheer the heart: 

The natives’ si:nple huts were seen 

Peeping their palmy groves between— 

Groves where each dome of sweepy leaves 

In air of morning genily heaves, 

And, as the deep vans fall and rise 

Changes its richly verdant dies; 

\ land whose simple sons till now 

tad scarcely seen a careful orow; 

Chey spent at will each passing day 

In lighisome toil or active play. 

Sume their light canovs were guiding, 

Along the shore’s sweet margin gliding. 

some iu the sunny sea were Swimming, 

The bright waves o’er their dark forms 
gleaming; 
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Some on the beach for shell-fish stooping, 
Or 011 the smooth sand gaily trooping; 

Or in link’d circles featly dancing 

With golden braid and bracelet glancing. 
By shelter’d door where infants creeping, 
Or on the shaded herbage sleeping; 

Gay feather’d birds the air were winging 
And parrots on their high perch swinging, 
While humming: birds like sparks of light, 
Twiniled and vanish’d from the sight. 


The concluding reflections, on the 
great navigator’s tomb, are in a noble 
strain. 


Ob! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name! 
Whilst in that sound there is a charm 
The nerves to brace, the heart to warm, 
As, thinkiog of the mighty dead, 
The young from slothful couch will 
start, 
And vow, with lifted han is outspread, 
Like them to act a noble part? 


Oh! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name! 
When, but for those, our mighty dead, 
All ages past a blank would be, 
Suak in oblivion’s murky bed— 
A desert bare, a shipless sea? 
They are the distant objects seen— 
The lofty marks of what hath been. 


O! who shall lightly say that fame 
Is nothing but an empty name! 
When mem’ry of the mighty dead 
To earth-worn pilgrim’s wistful eye, 
The brightest rays of cheering shed, 
That point to immortality? 


The events in the exemplary life 
of Lady Griseld Baillie, are narrated 
with a mingled tone of pleasantry 
and pathos; concluding with a satirt- 
cal portraiture of modern ladies, as 
compared with this model of the so- 
cial and domestic affections: —but we 
must pass the whole over in silence, 
to find room for one of the ballads, 
with which we take our leave. 


LORD JOHN OF THE EAST. 
The fires biaz’d bright tll deep midnight, 
And the guests sat in the hall, 
And the lord of the feast, Lord John of 
the East, 
Was the merriest of them all. 


His dark gray eye, that wont so sly 
Beneath his helm to scowl, 
Flash’d keenly bright, like a new wak’d 
sprite, 
As pass’d the circling bowl. 
In laughter light, or jocund lay, 
That voice was heard, whose sound, 
Stern, loud, and deep, in battle-fray 
Did foe-men fierce astoun:; 


And stretch’d so baim, like lady’s palm, 
To every jester near, 

That hind which thro’ a prostrate foe 
Oft thrust the ruthless spear. 


The gallants sang, and the goblets rang, 
And they revell’d in careless state, 





Till a thund’ring sound, that shook the 
ground, 
Was heard at the castle gate. 


* Who knocks without, so loud and stout? 
Some wand’ ring knight, I ween, 
Who from afar, like a guiding star, 
Our blazing hall hath seen. 


“Ifa stranger it be of high degree 
(No churl durst make such din) 

Step forth amain, my pages twain, 
And soothly ask him in. 


** Tell him our cheer is the forest deer, 
Our bow! is mantling high, 
And the lord of the feast is John of the 
East, 
Who welcomes him courteously.” 
The pages twain return’d again, 
And a ° ild, scar’ look bad they; 
** Why look ye so?—is it friend or fue?” 
Did the angry baron say. 


“A stately knight without doth wait, 
But further he will not hie, 
Till the baron hi:nself siall come to the 
gate, 
And ask him courteously.” — 


** By my mother’s shrou !, he is full proud! 
What earthly man is he?” 
“T know not, in truth,” quoth the trem- 
bling youth, 
“If earthly man it be. 
“In Raveller’s plight, he is bedight, 
With a ves: of the crim’sy meet; 
But in his mautle behind, that streams on 
the wind, 
Is a corse’s bloody sheet.” 


“Out, paltry child! thy wits are wild, 
Thy comrade will me true: 

Say, plainly, then, what hast thou seen? 
Or dearly shalt thou rue.” 


Faint spoke the second page with fear, 
And bent him on his knee, 

“* Were | on your father’s sword to swear, 
The same it appear’d to me.” 


Then dark, dark lower’d the baron’s eye, 
And his red cheek changed to wan; 

For again at the gate more furiously, 
The thund’ring din began. 


‘¢ And is there ne’er of my vassals here, 
Of high or low degree, 

That will unto this stranger go— 
Will go for the love of me?” 


Then spoke and said, fierce Donald the 
Red— 
(A fearless man was he) 
‘© Yes; L will straight to the castle gate, 
Lord Jolin, tur the love of thee!” 


With heart full stout, he hied bim out, 
Whilst silent all remain: 

Nor moved a tongne those gallants among, 
Till Donald return’d again. 

““O speak, (said his lord) by thy hopes of 

grace, 

What stranger must we hail?” 

But the haggard look of Donald’s face 
Made his fault’ring words to fail. 


‘‘ [tis a knight in some foreign guise, 
His like did I never behold; 





For the stony look of his beamless eyes 
Made my very life-blood cold. 


I did him greet in fashion meet, 
And bade him your feast partake, 
But the voice that spoke, when he silence 
broke, 
Made the earth beneath me quake. 


O such a tone did tongue ne’er own 
That dwelt in mortal head;— 

Itis like a sound from the hollow ground; 
Like the voice of the coflin’d dead. 


[ bade him to your social board; 
But in he will not hi», 

Until at the ate this castle’s lord 
Shall entreat hin courteously, 


Aod he stretch’d him the while with a 
ghastly smile, 
And sternly bade me say, 
*Twas no depute’s task your guest to ask 
To the feast of the woody bay,” 


Pale grew the baron and faintly said, 
As he heav’d his breath with pain, 
“ From such a feast as there was spread, 
Do any return again? 
“« | bade my guest to a bloody feast, 
Where the death’s wound was his fare, 
And the isle’s bright maid, who my love 
betray’d, 
She tore her raven hair. 
‘* The sea-fowl screams, and the watch- 
tower gleams, 
And the deaf’ning billows roar, 
Where he unblest was put to rest, 
On a wild and distant shore. 


Do the hollow grave and the whelming 
wave 
Give up their dead again? 
Doth the surgy wasie waft o’er its breast 
The spirits of the slain?” 
But his loosen’d limbs shook fast, and 
pour’d 
The big drops from his brew, 
As louder still the third time roar’d 
I'he thund’ring gate below. 
**O rouse thee, Baron, for manbood’s 
worth! 
Let guod or ill befall, 
Thou must to the stranger knight go 
forth, 
And ask him to your hall.” 


‘* Rouse thy bold breast,” said each eager 
uest, 
“ What boots it shrinking so? 
Be it fiend or sprite, or murder’d kuight, 
In God’s name thou must go. 


‘* Why should’st thou fear? dost thou not 
Wear 
A gift from the great Glendower, 
Sandals blest by a holy priest, 
O’er which nought ill hath power.” 
All ghastly pale did the baron quale, 
As he turn’d h m to the door, 
And his sandals blest by a holy priest, 
Sound feebly on the floor. 
Then back to the hall and his merry mates 
all, 
He cast his parting eye. 
“‘ God send thee amain, safe back again!” 
He heav’d a heavy sigh. 
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Then listen’d they, on the lengthen’d way, 
Po his faint an! less’ning tread, 
And, when tat was past, to the wailing 

blast, 
That wail’d as for the dead. 


But wilder it grew, and stronzer it blew 
And it rose with an elrich sonnd, 

Till the lofty keep on its rocky steep, 
Fell hurling to the ground. 

Each fearful eve then glane’d on high 
To the lofty-window’d wall, 

When a fiery trace of the baron's face 
Thro’ the casements shone on all. 

But the vision’d glare pass’d thro’ the air, 
And the raging tempest ceast, 

And never more, on sea or shore, 
Was seen Lord Jolin of the East. 


The sandals, blest by a holy priest, 
Lay’unscath’d on the swarded green, 
But never again, on land or main, 
Lord John of the East was seen. 





Letters fromthe Havana, during the 
year 1820; containing an Account 
of the present State of ihe Island 
af Ceba, and Observations on the 
Slave Trade. London, 1821. 12mo. 
pp. 135. 

[Hr an the Lon'on Literiry Gaze't .] 

Chis little volume consists of 2 se 
ries of Letters, written by a gentle- 
man whose situation and talents 
would ensure considerable respec’ to 
his statements, were we at liberty to 
designate him. He however chooses, 
for good reasons, to preserve his in- 
co-nitos and though his name is 
known to us, we must refer his book, 
without that addition, to the standard 
of its own deserts. The author has 
resitled a year in Cuba (an island of 
which more was known during its 
first century of European settlement 
than during its last:;) and seems to 
have enjoyed peculiar opportunities 
for invest gating the most important 
“branch of his subject—the existing 
state of the slave trade. As this mat- 
ter is about to occupy the attention 
of parliament, and as we cannot dis- 
cuss it at length, we beg to intimate 
to those who feel interested in it, that 
they will meet with some curious 
facts and authentic data in this un- 
pretending publication. 

In Cuba, we ere told, “ The stream 
of industry and trade struggles 
through the obstructions of habits and 
manners with difficulty, running 
through an aqueduct bed, raised by 
the enterprizing adventurers of 
Northern Spain or America. It is 
sufficient to the creole cvballero that 
his country is rich in the germs of 
prosperity: it is a topic of pride and 
national exultation that serves for 
the discussion of his heavy hours, and 





he calmly looks down on the enter- 
prising stranger, who is fostering the 
bud and will gather the fruit, as if he 
were a labourer in his service. This 
sluggish indifference is chiefly ob- 
servable in that class amongst whom 
you would least expect it, viz. those 
whose means are slender and need 
improving. As you ascend in sovie- 
ty, the view is somewhat brighter. 
You find men of intelligence and edu- 
cation awake to the interests of their 
country, but they sit in their studies 
with their vight-cvps on. A profusion 
of aviso's, prucl ma’s, manifesto’s, and 
memoria’s are constantly appearing, 
upon subjects of public benefit, with 
multitudes of spirited ins/igations, 
which these gentlemen write in their 
arm chairs to their neighbours. Now 
and then one rises up to exemplify a 
project: but the spirit of enterprize is 
not readily excited; a quiescent gaze 
is the only mark of interest, and the 
attention is then turned to new dis- 
sertations on similar subjects. 

“From what | have said, you may 
judge of the tone of society here 
amongst the whites. With the highest 
class, who do not stand in need of 
exertion, you may conceive that social 
evse is entirely attended to; that their 
time is spent in luxurious passive- 
ness; sometimes broken in en by the 
love of place; sometimes agitated by 
the vacillations of gaming, and some- 
times rendered piquant by gallanting 
with literature. Almost every one, 
indeed, versifies here, and with the 
aid of the gods and goddesses, the ro- 
ses and lillies of Europe, and an as- 
sortment of diamonds and gold, odes 
and sonnets are plentifully manufac- 
tured. Something on this subject I 
may possibly add at another time; suf- 
fice it now to say, that ‘ the ample 
page’ of knowledge having been sad- 
ly torn in squeezing through the gates 
of the Ingu.sition, only a few frag- 
ments are to be found here. 

“i here are many in the island pos- 
sessed of very large and numerous 
estates, but colonial income is pre- 
carious, and the expenses of living 
extremely high at the Havana. Few, 
I believe, notwithstanding the high 
saleable value of their estates, can be 
called moned men. Amongst the 
merchants, large fortunes have been 
realized, principally by thes/ave trade. 
But the commercial body, though of 
primary importance to the island, is 
only third in rank. The nobility and 
heads of government departments 
stand first. ‘The employes (of whom 





I could show you a list of 800) rank 
second. The merchants, with b 
full of gold ounces, march next, fol- 
lowed by a train of Gaditanian French, 
English, North American and Ger- 
man clerks. Canary Islanders, Bis- 
cayners, Gallego’s, Catalonians and 
Americans, are the last in order; but 
I must not figure them in procession, 
for they cannot leave their ground 
floors and nooks of shops, at the cor- 
ner of the great houses, for fear the 
half naked black slave that is pilin 
up their goods should run off wit 
them; they wisely remain at home, 
stretched full length on their coun- 
ters, dozing between customers. 

“There is yet another class of 
whites whom I have to mention, the 
Montero’s or country people, holders 
of estarcia’s or small farms, a hardy 
race, habituated to exertions, and 
whose situation holds out every in- 
ducement to make them.” 

The author estimates the white 
population at 250,000; and the colour- 
ed, including black and mulatto, bond 
and free, at 314,200, of whom 30,512 
are free mulattoes, 28,373 free blacks, 
17,803 mulatto, and 106,521 black 
slaves. To the latter are to be added 
25,976 black slaves, imported in 1817, 
17,000 in 1-18, and 14,668 in 1819, 
making a total of 181,968 slaves!* 

Of these unfortunate beings, and 
of the sta‘us quo of the slave trade, 
the 21 letter treats with great per- 
spicuity and evident candour. We 
are sorry that our limits hinder us 
from making the subject our own; for 
we would strip off the little affectation 
which rather mars its effect. The in- 
treductory periods will afford our 
proof. 

“ The European farmer finds that 
the best manure is composed of the 
most offensive materials;—sodoes the 
West India planter—he spreads his 
fields with orphan- and captives, and 
expects to find his harvests prospe- 
rous in proportion to the mass of 
misery he has heaped together.” 

The principal conditions in the 
treaties between Great Britian and 
Spain, Portugal and the Netherlands, 
are minuted: France has refused to 
be bound by treaty; and America, in 
the same way, has gone further; for 
in this very year the necessity of sla- 
very in the new state of the Micsen- 
ri has been recognized by the Union. 

In Cuba “ There are many colour- 


* It will be seen that these numbers do 
not make a total agreeing with the gene- 
ral statement.—Ed. 
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ed people whose freedom is the pur- 
chase of the extra earnings allowed 
them by law. These are the most 
valuable of their class, and common- 
ly continue in their course of indus 

try as hawkers of market goods, and 
petty dealers in tobacco, &c. ‘Those 
who reside in the country differ in 
little from the lower order of whites, 
with whom they maintaina perfect fel- 
lowship. Both descriptions are fre- 
quently seen working together at the 
same trade, and [ regret to say, still 
more frequently, gambling together. 
This vice and an immoderate love of 
dress are the bane of the labouring 
class. You would smile to see groups of 
black females with silk stockings, 
sain shoes, muslin gowns, French 
shawls, gold ear-rings and flowers in 
their wollen head-dress, gallanted by 
black beaux, with white beaver hats, 
English coats and gold-headed canes, 
all smoaking in concert like their su- 
periors. These are your washerwo- 
men and cobblers, festivalizing on a 
‘dias ded s cruces,’ or a church holi- 
day. ‘the next day you will have 
them at your door with some articles 
of this finery, which they are seeking 
a sale for, to pay for the day’s subsis- 
tence!’ 

We shall not trouble our readers 
with the topographical divisions of 
Cuba; put referring to this cheap vol- 
ume, select half a dozen miscellane- 
Ous passages as examples of its style 
and contents. 

“ The convents are only 12 in num- 
ber, but are not well stocked. ‘The 
ecclesiastical population of the Ha- 
vana is 417. Whe whole island con- 
tains 1034 of this class, male and fe- 
male, so that the church militant here 
is not particularlywell officered. ‘The 
monastic orders are useful, in some 
degree, by having established schools 
in their several convents for the ru- 
diments of knowledge. In the con- 
vent of preaching friars — 
in 1723) there is a kind of university, 
called of St.Jerome, witha long list of 
chancellor, rectors, counsellors, com- 
missaries, fiscal, treasurer, master of 
the ceremonies, and professors of the- 
ology, sacred canons, civil jurispru- 
der.ce, medicine, philos»phy, mat'emt- 
ics, and humanity. In February last 
the professor of mathematics notified 
by public advertisement, that he had 
not been able to proceed in his course 
because no scho ar hud appeared at the 
time of opening! Besides this there 
is a royal foundation for 24 scholars 
called the ‘royal seminary of San 





Carlos and San Ambrozio.’? The eco- 
nomical society of the Havana, at the 
head of which is the intelligent and 
amiable D Alexandro Ramir’z, su- 
icc nt’ general of the island, 
as exerted itself arduously in pro- 
moting and diffusing knowledge. 
Schools on the royal British system 
have been opened, and also others for 
gratuitous tuition in political econo. 
my, painting and drawing, and the 
training of ten deaf and dumb pupils. 
Lectures on anatomy and chemistry 
have been established likewise, and 
prizes are annually distributed to 
those students who excel. ‘Il this 
has been effected in the last three 
years, and under the direction of the 
above named gentleman.” 

“Till of late assassinations have 
been frightfully frequent, and the nu- 
merous advertisementsin the Diarios 
offering rewards for strayed property, 
showed the laxity of the police and 
the number of robberies. On the 1 -th 
of June last no less than seven people 
(whites) were assassinated in the 
streets. A few days before, the may- 
ordomo of a nobleman had been mur- 
dered in the day t me while seated in 
his apartment. Indeed not a day 
passed without some instance of an 
attempt or commission of this most 
dastardly and horrid of crimes.” 

We quote the following, though 
we dislike the straining after wit 
which it betrays. 

«The Cabano Cabalero rises early 
and takes a cup of chocolate as soon 
as risen. He then lights his cigar and 
either stolls in his patio, or balconies, 
or mounts his horse. At ten o’clock 
he breakfas*s, on fish, meat, soup, 
eggs and ham, with wine and coffee. 
Before the company rise from table, 
a little pan with live charcoal, is 
brought for every one to lipht their 
cigars with. The females, except in 
the upper ranks, smoke also. I can 
scarcely draw the line precise here, 
for this inclination of the females to 
turn into the neuter gender, seems 
very great. I have seen the wives 
je } eA of an Official Real 
smoking in the streets! I have seen 
the wives and daughters of Abogado’s, 
Physicians, and Al-alde’s smoking, 
and yet it is certainly true, what the 
gentlemen tell you, that no lady 
smokes. ‘Ihis is a knotty paradox; 
but, if I remember right, the clown in 
“The Winters ‘Tale’ makes some 
observations very illustrative of the 
point; for my part, J am not clown 
enough to attempt it. Smoking, in- 





deed, is so geveral that the people all 
look like pictures of saints with glo- 
rified halo’s. Itis said the poor Mexi- 
cans were conq ered so speedily by 
their handful of invaders, from the 
consternation excited at the appear- 
ance of Cortes’ sixteen dragoons, they 
conceiving the man and horse to be 
ove animal. If a body of Spaniards 
were no v toinvade some untobaccoed 
Mexico, the man and his cigar would 
certainly have the same fearful effect. 
The children even smoke! Little crea- 
tures of five or six years old strut about 
with their cigars; and, as parents 
dress the boys of that age in long 
coats with little canes, they have all 
the air of manhood, and only want 
whiskers to make them appear as if 
set up to ridicule their fathers.” 

A West Indian play-bill may 
amuse ourdramatic friends, and serve 
to compare with the matchless pro- 
ductions of our London royal theatres, 

“The company is tolerable, and 
the house convenient, though not 
larg’. It is only fully lighted on 
grand nights, which circumstance is 
always advertised, as is the program- 
me of the piece, as—‘ ‘This evening 
will be presented to the illustrious 
and respectable people of the Havana, 
the famous and much admired come- 
dy entitled ‘ El Triunfo d l Ave Ma- 
ria, in which S nor Gar ia will per- 
form the part of a Graciozo, who 
delivers many truly agreeable and 
witty speeches, as will the Senora 
G mborinothe character of a Gracio- 
sa, whose diverting observations and 
smart speeches will give great de- 
light to the audience. Tie comedy 
will be adorned by appropriate dres- 
ses and scenes, among others the 
march of the heroic Spanish army to 
attack the infidels, with suitable war- 
like accompaniments—the Spauish 
heroonhorseback— the moorish chief- 
tain advancing to challenge the Span- 
iards, when the Spanish conqueror 
with the assistance of the 4ve Marie 
will cut off the head of the Moor; with 
many other agreeable and surprising 
incidents. After this will be per- 
formed the excellent and much ad- 
mired piece called The re es ablish- 
mnt of the constitution written by an 
eminent patriot, where will be seen 
the ceremony of laying the lapida of 
our most glorious constitution. Also 
will be seen the portraits of those 
Spanish heroes, Quiroga and Riego, 
and a procession of Aleade’s and 
other authorities. ‘The ‘Theatre will 
beilluminated with perfect brilliancy, 
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so as to afford this most respectable 
public every satisfaction. 


Among the new institutions are 
mentioned “A professorship of anato- 
my and of chemistry --4 school for 
painting and lecture, ship or political 
ceconomy, have also been established 
under the patronage of the govern- 
ment. But time and enlarged inter- 
course with the ideas of other nations 
who are past infancy, are wanting to 
form the recipiency of mind that will 
render these institutions thoroughly 
available. At present I can only say 
that a medical man gravely advises 
his patients to perspire four shirts, or 
to remain in the bath during three 
paternosters and an ave maria: that 
the priests are as fat and thriving as 
they could have been inthe 15th centu- 
ry; thataJew dare not for his life ap- 
pear in the island; that cockpits have 
been found sufficiently valuable to 
become objects of royal monopoly, 
and that above 10,00 packs of cards 
are annually imported!” 

Our last extract notices a remarka- 
ble political fret— 

“ Apropos of Neapoleonistic 
schemes; it is not, [believe, generally 
known that afterthe settlement of the 
French planters in Cuba, on their 
expu'sion from Santo Domingo, a 
plan was formed by them and submit- 
ted to the government o' France, for 
the cession of that part of the island 
lying to windward of a line to be 
drawn from Baracoa, (in 21 deg. 
4 min. lat. No and 76 deg. 10 min. 
long. W.) to Trinidad, which is in 
21 deg. 48 min. 20 see. lat. N. and 80 
deg. 52sec. long. W. [tis believed 
that the French government took 
steps to effectuate this measure, 
which were only frustrated by the 
course affairs took in Europe.* : 

‘These, we trust, will serve to show, 
that thoug. small in bulk, the pres- 
ent work is by no means deficient in 
interest and information. 





* Joseph Buonaparie,when king of Spain, 
sent one Doa Manuel Roirigucz Aleman 
y Pent ona secret inission to this island ia 
1809. This individual arrived, from Nor- 
folk, U.S. at the Havana, on the 18th Jal 
in that year. Sus; icions attac hing to hina, 
his effects wer? examined, and in the false 
bottom ofa trunk,t! irt. -three letters wer 
discovered. These were signed by Joserb 
Buonaparte, and directed to thi princi: al 
persons here, at Mexico, Guatemala, San- 
ta fe, Merida de Yucatun, Caracas and 
Puerto Rico. Don Vianuel was acjudzed 
guilty of treason, aud executed at tue Ha- 
vana on the SUth of July. 
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Continue! from our last number. 


On the 16th of June we quitted 
Biutiere to embark, and sailed on the 
17th. The current carried us rapid- 
ly out of the Dardanelles. The 22d 
we passed Mitylene, and tie 23d 
landed on Scio, a beautiful and well 
cultivated island: the women are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. Ten miles dis- 
tant from the town of Scio, is seen 
the spot on which was the school of 
Homer; also the chair of Peter, on 
which are carved a lion, and a lamb. 
We left the same day, and arrived at 
Scala Nuova, distant ten miles from 
the ruins of Ephesus, a town, former- 
ly of great importance, but of which 
now not a house exists. It was at 
Ephesus, that St. Paul the Apostle 
wrote so many letters. The ruins of 
the celebrated temple of Diana, God- 
dess of the chase, are still to be seen: 
two hundred years had been employ 
ed in building the temple, and a fel- 
low, of the name of Erostratus, de- 
stroyed it by fire in aday. When 
asked why he had committed the act, 
he replied, that it was to render his 
name immortal! !! Three miles from 
Ephesus, is the grotto of the Seven 
Sleepers, who were persecuted, on 
account of their religion, by a tyrant, 
king of that country. They were cast 
into the grotto, and awoke after a 
sleep of two hundred years’ duration. 
They were much astonished, on 
awaking, to find that every thing was 
changed; that the true religion was 
established, and that their tyrant and 
his descendents were dead. They 
supposed that their sleep must have 
been of more than ordinary duration, 
and that a coniderable lapse of time 
must have taken place, left their grot- 
to, and went inte the town. I am 
ignorant in what manner they lived 
there afterwards. 

On the 25th we quitted Scala Nuo- 
va, and passed the islands of Rhodes 
and Cyprus, so productive of good 
wines. We did not dare to disem- 
bark, on account of the malignant fe- 
vers, which prevail there in the month 
of June, the effect of continued rains. 
The 2d of July we landed at St. Jean 
d’Acre, a town equally celebrated in 
ancient and modern history. The 
anchor was cast exactly in the spot 
where Richard Ceeur de Lion, king of 
England, was detained, on his return 
from the crusades in the Holy Land. 
The tower, where he was imprisoned, 
still remaius in the state in which it 





then stood. It is in the centre of the 
roads. It was here, also, that Na- 
poleon the Great first gave battle on 
his campaign into Egypt. 

He was compelled to raise the 
siege, by the arrival of the English, 
under the command of Sir Sidney 
Smith. ‘There were eight hundred 
French in the town, who retired toa 
tower, in which they defended them- 
selves gallantly, until compelled to 
yield to numbers. The barbarous 
Turks cut off their hands and feet, and 
putting them into bags, cast them 
into the sea, subjecting them, also, to 
numerous torments, before putting an 
end to their lives. What a striking 
proof is this of the barbarity of this 
ferocious nation towards the ‘ hris- 
tians, and of the melancholy effects of 
the ambition of a chief, who feels no 
compunction for exposing the lives of 
his brave soldiers! ! St. Jean d’Acre 
is a small and convenient town, but, 
like other Turkish towns, constructed 
of wood. We went with the inten- 
tion of visiting the old fortress, where 
Napoleon fought; it isnow destroyed, 
but the English have built another in 
its place. 

On the ith we set sail for Jaffa, 
which is distant but half a day’s jour- 
ney-* Her royal highness purposed 


* «This news spread consternation 
throughout the suite, as it would have 
been difficult to choose five out of twenty- 
six; besides, every individual of the suite 
was anxious to go to Jerusalem: it was 
the object of the journey, and the hope of 
it alone had enabled us to support our fa- 
tigues with resignation and patience. It 
was hard thus to find our expectation de- 
ceived, at the very moment in which we 
depended on its being realized. Her 
Royal Highness, always goodness itself 
(toujours la bonle meme, original), imme- 
liately formed her determination, without 
explaining it to any one; she gave orders 
to the captain to set sail, that same eve- 
ning, for St. Jean d’Acre, where we ar- 
rived on the 6th. The Princess went her- 
self to the governor, and urged him to 
grant permission to all the suite to travel 
to Palestine. He at first started many 
difficulties, They were, however, gradu- 
ally overcome by the sight of some rich 
presents exhibited to him, which operated 
on his avarice—a vice so powerful among 
his fraternity that they cannot do other 
than yield to it, even at the hazard of their 
lives and favour. Thus, to travel amongst 
the Turks, it is not only necessary to be 
well provided with money, but also to be 
liberal of it; and it is only with this metal, 
or with presents, that what is desired can 
be obtained from them. The governor, 
not wishing that the real motive which 
ternpted hin to deviate from his duty 
should be known, told the Princess, 
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going thence, by land, to Jerusalem; 
but, as we were uaprovided with pass- 
ports, the bey refused to let more 
than five persons proceed. We were, 
therefore, under the necessity of re- 
turning, on the 6th,to “t. Jean d’Acre, 
The bey there was exceedingly polite, 
and granted us passports, an: as ma 

ny horses as we had need of, five linen 
tents for the journey, and a guard of 
Turkish officers to es ort us, the 
country being infested with robbers 
and banditti. 

Ou the 8th we commenced our pil- 
grimage to the Holy Land: our com 
pay consisted, in all, of two hundred 
aid eighty individuals, and presented 





through the medium of his interpreter, 
that as he had received great obligations 
from, aud felt that gratitude wa» due to, 
the Moglish, for the services rendcred to 
tlie city, he was resolved, at ail hozards, 
to eraut this indulgence to their sovereign: 
he was even generous in return, for he 
male her Royal Highness a present o! five 
linen tents, a zetique, similar to those 
used to Sicily, and as many horses as were 
necessary for the journey; also an escort 
of udicers of the guard, guides to conduct 
us, and camels to transpurt our baggage. 

* On the 8th of July, at eight o’clucé in 
the evening, we commenced our pilgrim 
are to the Holy Land, presenting the ap- 
pearance o/ a little army—for our number 
exceeded two hundred. We were com- 
pelled to travel during the bight, on ac- 
coant of th: excessive heat during the 
dav. The first’ night we were terrified 
with a view wv! the horrible and almost im- 
practicable paths which we had to tra- 
verse; throughout they were chuked with 
recks and brakes, and were so confined 


thai we were every moment 10 danger of 


being thrown down. Our fear, also, was 
not likely to be diminished by the total 
want of every kind of habitation. We 
knew also that the desert was infested by 
robbers and banditt; agaiost them, per- 
haps, our escort a litude re-assured us, 
especially as the governor, fearing tue 
power o} the Princess, to whom he gave 
the title of Queen of England, had taken 
every precaution to prevent the possibility 
of tusult being offered to her, fearing, with 
justice, that init were otherwise, be should 
be the first lo feci its ef-cts. If an indivi- 
dual without power were to travei through 
dis country, he would certainly be ex pos- 
ed togreatdanger, aad probably would not 
quit it with life; indeed it is very rarely 
that Europeans are secon in the country. 
Many who have meditated this journey 
have renounced it ona perspoctive of the 
dangers to which they woul! constantly 
be exposed—but the Princess of Wales, 
discouraged by no difficulties, an! sur- 
mouuting all, effected what she had so 

ézod has permitted her 
io accomplish her great enterprise.” 


long antictaied. 





the appearance of an army.* On the 
morning of the 9th we arrived at 
Nazareth, now a small village, built 
of stone. After having taken some 
repose, we visited the church, which 
is built upon the spot where formerly 
stood the house of the Virgin Mary; 
there are some fine paintings in the 
church. On the evening of the same 
day, we set forward again, and ar 
rived on the morning of the 10th at 
Cion, which stands in an extensive 
plain. We reposed under our tents, 
but the heat was so excessive, that it 
prevented us sleeping; at five o'clock 
we dined, and the caravan again con- 








*+* Op the evening of the 9th we set 
out from Nozareth, and, after having tra 
velled all night, arrived, at five o’clock in 
the moraing, at a plain, called Aor, where 
we pitched our tents, and set out oar mat- 
trasses on the ground. It was, however, 
ufterly impossible for us to obtain any re- 
pose; the burning sun pierced through in 
spite of the extreme thickness of the linen; 
and a number of venomous inscets got un 
der our tents, and stung us with suc! 
violence, that we were swelo all over. 
To vem: dy this inconvenience, we thoug!! 
1 vubbiag ourselves with bi'ter citrons; 
tiis plan sneceeded admirably, and the in 
sects, disliking the bitter, tormented us no 
more. The earth beneath our fect was 
glowing, and it was impossible to find cou!- 
ness in any situation; the plain was per- 
fectly dried up, aud covered with arid 
rocks; not a single tree, or plant, met our 
eye; whilst a burning thirst devoured us, 
without a drop of water to quench it; we 
scarcely could find enough to make a little 
soup, and even that proved quite muddy, 
and filled with small stones, which were 
not the must pleasant to the teeth, We 
had wine, but froin its temperature, it 
might nave been boiled over the fire. We 
could pot coutrive what to do—what to 
take to quench our thirst: happily, from 
time to time some gourds, called enguries, 
were found; the tuterior is c loured, and 
yields much juice. 
nourishment, with the excepiion o! a few 
cucumbers, which were very scarce; ayd 
sume dates, so withered, that clsewhere 
they would not bave been touched. In 
the torment of excessive thirst, all nourish- 
ment which is not liquid, is disgusting— 
for it is much easier to abstain from eating 
thau drinking. \t length, alter a terrific 
day, the caravan set forward at six o’clock 
iu the evening: the roads never appeared 
so bad to us as that night—exceedingly 
narrow—up hill and down—at times lled 
with stunes and brambles, so interwoven, 
that the feet of the horses became entan- 
gled in them, and they had mach difhiculty 


in exiricating themselves. Many of tiv 


caravan fell down fiom their camels, bail 


asleep, but by a species of miracle, po one 
met with any mure serious unjury than a 
few bruises, or a bleeding at the nose.” 


This was our chief 


tinued its route. On the 11th we ar- 
rived, in the morning, at Rama, where 
we slept in the convent of Capuchins. 
As far as Rama the road had been 
very narrow and rocky, filled with 
brambles, and constantly up and 
down hill, so that many of the com- 
pavy, partially overcome by sleep, 
fell from theirhorses. In the evening, 
after having slept and eaten, we re- 
sumed our journey. On the morning 
of the (2th we again slept under our 
tents, pitched in the open air. The 
road became more practicable than 
before. At three o’clock in the after- 
nuon we broke up our tents, and the 
sane evening, at vine ociuck, reach- 
‘d Jerusalem. © t our entry, the peo- 
ple assembled in crouds to see the 
princess of Wales, who rode upon an 
ass. This circumstance recalied to 
me strongly tne Day of Palms (Pain 
sunday,) on which our Saviour made, 
in the same manner, his entry into 
Jerusaiem. | imagined I beheld him, 
and inwardly made comparisons: for 
assuredly, if any one can in any way 
reseindle our great Saviour, it is this 
excellent princess. She is, like bim, 
haritable, mild, and beneficent to 
all; she has suffered much, and al- 
ways supports her misfortunes with 
great patience and resignation; ond, 
like hum, she has not deserved them. 
Jerusalem is unquestionably, to 
every true Christian, the most in- 
teresting town that can be visited, 
having been the centre of the actions 
of our Saviour; it was in Jerusalem 
that he gave the most powerful tes- 
timony of his truth. Jerusalem was 
also the land promised by God to 
tis elect, and was the scene of the 
lives of many prophets and illustrious 
men. It is very different now from 
what it formerly was, and, like many 
other cities, has been laid in ruins. 
In contemplating these ruins, one 
has a melancholy example of the fra- 
gility of human greatness. Cities 
which were once the most brilliant 
and the most beautiful, are now but 
heaps of stones; and that which was 
coevally with their s;lendour, passed 
over as unworthy of notice, is now, 
in their stead, brilliant and beautiful, 
if the great men who then flourisned 
were to come forth from their tombs, 
how great would be their astonish- 
ment to behold the order of things 
thus changed! Reflections such as 














these should convince us of the iu- 
tility of fixing our affections on 
earthly objects, and instruct us to 
| bestow them rather on our true habi- 
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tation, which is above; considerin 
ourselves only as travellers an 
strangers here below. 

We took up ovr abode at Jerusa- 
lem in a convent of Capuchins, and 
the following morning set out on our 
visit to the curious and interesting 
objects which abound there. We 
began with the church, which was 
built by St. Helena. This virtuous 
queen of England followed her hus- 
band to the crusades, and founded, 
it is said, five hundred churches, and 
as many hospitals. A more benefi- 
cent queen it is impossible to ima- 
gine. She died in endeavouring to 
save the life of her husband, who had 
been wounded in the arm by an en- 
venomed arrow; she extracted the 
poison by sucking the wound, and 
thus saved him, but was herself the 
victim of her excessive tenderness. 
Her husband caused her body to be 
transported to England, and on each 
spot where the vehicle which bore it 
rested, he erected a cross. The 
crosses still remain. The queen was 
classed among the saints. ‘The church 
is magnificent, and enriched with 

aintings; it is built exactly on 

Mount alvary. On entering it, the 
attention is directed to the spot 
where Joseph of Arimathea embalm- 
ed the body of our Saviour, and af- 
terwards to his holy sepulchre, which 
is of an oblong form, covered with 
scarlet velvet, embroidered and 
fringed with gold: the interior, in 
which three persons might be placed, 
is ornamented in the same manner. 
Within are forty-four silver lamps, 
constantly burning, maintained at 
the expense of the different courts 
of Europe: each one has its mark. 
The stone which covers the opening 
is beautiful white marble. 

What sensations can be supposed 
to arise from being in a spot so holy; 
from having it in one’s power to put 
up prayers to God, at the very tomb 
in which his son was buried! I ima- 
gine I see him issue forth from his 
tomb, covered with the wounds in- 
flicted on him, and exclaiming to 
me, “ +f thou followest my precepts, 
and doest the will of God, my Fa- 
ther and thine, thy sins shall be for- 
given thee, and thou shalt be re- 
ceived into grace.” ‘Ve quitted the 
sepulvhre, filled with devotion. At 
the entrance is the spot on which 
the angel rested, when the women 
came to weep, seeking for Jesus. 
Afterwards we touched the column 
to which our Saviour was bound 





when scourged, and visited the place 
where he was crowned with thorns. 
All persons are prohibited from 
touching, or even seeing, these ob- 
jects; but through the interest of her 
royal highness we obtained the pri 

vilege of doing both the one and the 
other. We saw the prison in which 
he was confined. rom thence to 
Mount Calvary the ascent is entirely 
by steps, by which we went up, and 
viewed the very spot where he was 
nailed to the cross, and where his 
mother, conscious of her son’s guilt- 
lessness, stood weeping. We touch- 
ed the cavity into which the cross 
was fixed—the cross on which the 
Son of God expired for our sins! 
Can we do other than abjure our sins, 
where He died; reflecting how great 
God’s abhorrence of those sins must 
be, when he willed that his Son 
should suffer, and die to expiate 
them? Ah! let the incredulous only 
visit Jerusalem, and I am convinced 
their conscience will be moved, and 
they will not disavow a religion es- 
tablished by proofs so many and so 
overpowering, that it is impossible 
te doubt its truth. Close by are yet 
seen the clefts of the mountain, 
which was rent at the moment when 
our Saviour expired. Below the 
church is the site where St. Helena 
(inspired undoubtedly by the spirit 
of God) found the holy cross, which 
was dug for by her order, she herself 
watching throughout the day at a 
window, from which she distributed 
money to the workmen. ‘The Jews, 
who fad carefully hidden the.cross, 
as well as those of the. two thieves 
who were crucified with him, little 
imagined that one day they would 
be discovered. ‘here were, how- 
ever, three of them. In order to 
ascertain which was that of our Sa- 
viour, they were placed on the tomb 
of a dead man; the two first produced 
no effect, but as soon as the third was 
brought near, the dead man arose. 
This cross was carried to Rome, 
where, to this day, it remains. In 
the church are still the tombs of Ni- 
codemus, and of Joseph of Arima- 
thea. 

On the 14th we went to visit the 
chamber in which Jesus instituted 
the holy sacrament. I must just ob- 
serve, en passant, that the pope re- 
peats a similar ceremony, every year, 
on the same day. Iwelve of the 
poorest priests in the Roman states 
are selected; he sups with them, and 
afterwards washes their feet and 





their hands, as Jesus did to his disci- 
ples. The Catholics assert that the 
pope is the representative of Jesus 
Christ upon earth. It was also in 
the same chamber that the Holy 
Ghost descended upon the apostles, 
on the day of Pentecost. In the 
same house is the tomb of King Da- 
vid; but the Turks absolutely refuse 
to let it be seen. We went thence 
to the house of Caiaphas; the entrance 
is through the court where Peter de- 
nied Jesus thrice, and where the 
cock crew. Within is the small 
room in which our Saviour was con- 
fined, whilst Caiaphas was delibera- 
ting what should be done with him. 
In it is the same stone which was 
rolled by the angel fron. before the 
sepulchre, and which has been car- 
ried thither: we touched it. At this 
time this house is converted into a 
church. From it we went to the 
rison of St. Peter, where the angel 
burst open the seven gates of iron, 
and released him. Close by is a 
beautiful church, used by the Arme- 
nians, in which are the sepulchres of 
the four evangelists. On our return 
we saw the house of King David, 
and the window in which he played 
upon the harp; a lamp is constantly 
kept burning in it. The same day 
we traced the steps of our divine 
Saviour, when bearing the cross, and 
the spot where he fell from fatigue. 
Further on are the remains of the 
famous Temple of Solomon: there 
are yet seven gates remaining; 
among them, that through which 
Simeon entered with the infant 
Jesus is in an excellent state of pre- 
servation. All the stones of this 
temple were cut with a ring, sent by 
the Deity expressly for that purpose. 
In the interior the Turks have now 
erected a superb mosque, for which 
reason no Christian can enter, under 
pain of death. Our only resource 
was to look into it through a window 
which is opposite. ‘The place is 
vast in extent, and I am not sur- 
prised that this temple was esteemed 
one of the wonders of the universe. 
It was here that Abraham showed 
his profound obedience to the com- 
mands of God. We went to the 
Mount of Olives, and visited the 
grotto in which Jesus sweated drops 
of blood, and prayed with so much 
fervour; the place whence he ascend- 
ed to heaven in view of his disciples, 
and the sepulchres of Mary and 
Joseph also. 
On the 15th we departed for Jeri- 
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cho. The road being very perilous, on 
account of banditti, the bey gave us 
an escort of two hundred soldiers, of 
whom the chief, as we were, fortu- 
nately, not till afterward#informed, 
bad been condemned to death but a 
year before, for having headed a band 
of robbers. Consequently, if we had 
cause of alarm, it was from him, and 
from the character of the soldiers, by 
whom we were surrounded. They 
all had the air of fugitives from the 
alleys, or something even more hor- 
rible. One had a gun, another a club, 
another a bar of iron, and a fourth a 
sort of fork, asa weapon. Their dress 
was not more uniform,and they them- 
selves exactly the colour of the chest- 
nut. On their head they wore a small 
turban, with which, you would have 
said, they had wiped the spit for a 
week; and the rest of their dress was 
equally clean. Such are the men un- 
der whose protection, in the deepest 
darkness, we accomplished this jour- 
ney, in the deserts of Palestine; in 
the midst of frightful precipices, and 
on a road, known by us to be infested 
with robbers, and on which not a cot- 
tage was visible. Notwithstanding 
all this, I did not bestow a thought 
on the danger, but slept as well as if 
in a good bed; it was not till they 
were past that we reflected on the 
perils to which we had been exposed. 
These are the advantages of travel 
ling! one acquires courage and firm- 
ness! On this route we passed the 
honse where Jesus raised Lazarus 
from the dead: the tree on which Ab- 
salom, son of David, was caught by 
his hair: the potter’s field, bought 
with the money which Judas had 
taken as the price of betraying Jesus: 
the cave, in which Jeremiah wrote 
his book: and many other trifling ob- 
jects, which it would be tedious to 
name. On the loth, early in the 
morning, we reached the Jordan, and 
went down to it in the same part 
where our Saviour constrained John 
the Baptist to baptize him, and where 
the deve of fire descended from hea- 
ven. On the other side is the desert, 
in which St. John preached. It was 
also over it that the Almighty com- 
manded the sun “ to stand still,’ over 
the heads of the Israelites, under the 
guidance of Joshua.* We arrived at 
* * Before the sun had appeared, and 
whilst it was still possible to travel, we 
took the road to Jencho, which is distant 
two leagues ({rom the Jordan), ‘The road 
is over a plain, on Which nothing buta few 
hoxivus plants and brambles are met with. 








Jericho, that once noble city, of which 
but a few ruins now remain. It was 
there that Joshua, being unable to en- 
ter with his army, implored the inter 
vention of the Most High; immedi- 
ately the walls fell untouched, and 
the Jews entered the promised land, 
after forty years’ slavery in the des- 
erts of Egypt.* Our tents were pitch- 
ed there, and we slept under them 
the whole day. ‘The heat was exces- 
sive, and almost insupportable; we 
were perishing with thirst, and had 
nothing to allay it, save miry water. 
At length, after having refreshed our- 
selves by eating, we returned to Je- 
rusalem. ‘The Mount of Olives, as 
well as the valley of Jehoshaphat, are 
on this road. 

On leaving Jerusalem, I could not 
avoid reflecting, that it was much to 
be deplored that so many nations, 
calling themselves Christians, and 
who wage war with each other for an 
acre of territory, or a slight provoca 
tion received, should not employ 
their arms in a manner which would 
be far more useful, and would tend 
to strengthen the true religion. In 
truth, is it not a reproach, that the 
land reserved by God for his chosen 
people, the land in which his only son 
gave to men his holy religion, and in 
which he died to confirm it, should 
be in the power of his and our most 
mortal foes? No Christian can go to 
the holy sepulchre without paying to, 
and craving the permission of, the 
Turks: if it do not please them to 
grant it, they flatiy refuse, and there 
is no remedy in complaint. The holy 
sepvichre itself is guarded by a Ma 
hometan: so also is the church, of 
which he carefully conceals the key. 
Five different religions are professed 
there, viz. that of the Christians, 
Turks, Greeks, Armenians, and also 





We passed at the foot of a mountain, ot 
terrific appearance: it is said to be that 
near which our Saviour fasted furty days, 
and whither he was carried by the evil 
spirit, when he tempted him, showing him 
all the kingdoms of the world. 

“ [ have heard from others of the suite, 
that the day spent at Jericho, was render- 
ed, by the intense heat of the sun and 
sand, far more trying than any other, even 
of those spent iu traversing the desert.” 

*« The tents were pitched m order tv 
shelter us from the rays of the sun, whici, 
were already very powerful, though, a 
yet, it was but six o'clock in the mourning: 
throughout the whole day it was impossi 
ble to take any rest, or to sleep: never 
had the sun appeared to us so intense! i 
rays were flames, which pierced throvg!: 
our tents and scorched us.” 





of the Gotz; each separate sect, or 
religion, has its chapels and apart- 
ments. 

The few Christians who reside at 
Jerusalem, particularly the prophets, 
are ill treated, poor, and wretched. 
Her royal highness bestowed many 
charities upon them, and left them 
fifty louis per year for the maintain- 
ance of their convents. If some na- 
tions would rouse themselves, and 
institute another crusade, as in days 
of yore, expel the barbarous Turks 
from that which belongs to us, res- 
tore Jerusalem, and give it to him 
whom they affirm to be the represen- 
tative of Christ, our Lord, to fix his 
residence there;—this war would be 
truly useful and praiseworthy in the 
eyes of God. ut, alas! St. Louis, 
and all those who had religion at 
heart, are now dead; and in the pre- 
sent day, all think much more of 
their own interest than of the glory 
and advancement of our holy religion. 
It would seem as though this perisha- 
ble world were their everlasting 
dwelling-place! 

| I) be continued. | 


History of Fruits known in Britain. 
{Abridged from a Review of Phillips’ Po- 

marium Brittanicum, in the Edinburgh 

Mouthly Review for February, 1821.] 

The Oak—The Author's extremely 
diversified anecdotes relative to the 
oak refer to the English oak, quercus 
robur, Lin. with the exception of the 
evergreen oak, which obtains a slight 
notice. It is rather surprising that the 
cork-tree, quercus suber, Lin. a native 
of Spain and Vortugal, from which 
countries that valuable commodity is 
obtained for domestic purposes, did 
not fall within the wide range of the 
author’s reading. A correct account 
of that singular production, would 
have enabled hisreaders to form a very 
different opinion of it from what is ac- 
tually entertained. According to the 
common notion, cork is the batk of the 
tree; but the best proof of the contra- 
ry is, that a tree once stripped of its 
bark, never recovers it, whereas cork 
is periodically renewed. The cork- 
tree is an evergreen, with ovate, ob- 
long, undivided, serrated leaves, 
slightly a underneath; and cork 
is to be considered as an excrescence 





curmed by exudation on the cuticle, 
Outer bark of the tree. ‘the trees 
‘re stripped for the first time before 
they are twenty years old; they are 
:enerally peeled once in eight or ten’ 
vears; and it would appear that this 
operation contributes to their health 
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and vigour; for it is observed, that 
trees left unstripped begin to decay 
in a few years, and in the course of 
50 or 60 years, a whole plantation 
thus neglected is destroyed; but trees 
regularly peeled live and thrive for 
more than 200 years. When the cork 
is removed m the tree, an exuda- 
tion of a reddish brown colour imme- 
diately takes place; and of this ex- 
edlied enter as it acquires consis- 
tency by the action of the air, the 
succeeding layer of cork is formed, 
as already stated, in eight or ten 
ears. ‘The oldest trees afford the 
Cost cork, which after every succes- 
sive peeling improves in quality. 

O! the Apricot and Almond tree, 
we wust content ourselves with a 
very short notice. They were both 
introduced into England in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, a period during 
which many valuable fruits were 
first known in this country, and, what 
may be regarded as a proof of the 
improvement of society, gardening in 
general obiained a large share of at- 
tention. We cannot follow the au- 
thor in his details concerning these 
fruits, derived from sacred and pro 
fane histery. But those who indulge 
freely in copious libations to Bac- 
chus, the number of whom itis grati- 
fying to think, is daily diminishing, 
may be glad to be informed, that the 
ancients were of opinion that bitter 
almonds obviated the effects of intoxi- 
cation; and Plutarch records that the 
physician of Drusus, who it seems 
was a jolly toper, eat five bitter al 
monds along with every cup 0: wine, 
to allay its heat and fumes; and ano 
ther class of our readers may be pleas- 
ed to learn, that a decoction of the 
roots of the bitter almond tree, gives 
a fresh, cheerful colour to the counte- 
nance, and prevents wrinkles. 

Apple Tree— ihe apple tree, Py- 
rus malus, Lin. is proved by the au- 
thor, from sacred history, as well as 
from the writings of the Greeks and 
Romanus, to be a native of Eastern 
countries. It was cultivated in Italy 
in the time of Pliny, and its fruit 
was held in high estimation. Graft- 
ing was then practised among the 
Romans, and was certainly carried 
farther than it has ever been since, 
if the account of Pliny quoted by the 
author be correct. “ | have se@p,” 
says the Roman naturalist, “a tree 
grafted and laden with all manner of 
fruits, one bough bearing nuts, ano- 
ther berries; here hung grapes, there 
figs; in one part you might see pears, 





in another pomegranates; and to con- 
clude, no kind of apple or other fruit, 
but there it was to be found: but this 
tree did not live long.”” The author 
adds,“ Modern grafters will con- 
demn this account as fabulous or ex- 
aggerated.’ We have no hesitation 
in joining in the condemnation, and 
we class the account with a story 
very prevalent a few years ago, that 
black roses could be produced by 
grafting or budding the common rose 
on the black currant tree, which a 

iori might have been regarded as 
impossible; for the graft or bud, and 
the stock, must always have some- 
thing of the same general character; 
but we had an opportunity of seeing 
it put to the decisive test of experi- 
ment, by one of the most ingenious 
and successful gardeners in Scotland, 
and no such anomalous production 
appeared. 

‘The method of producing new va- 
rieties of apples and other fruits, 
which has been successfully practised 
by Mr. Knight, is well entitled to no- 
tice. The two trees from which the 
new varicty is to be produced, must 
be so managed as to blossom at the 
same time, in case their season of 
flowering should be naturally differ- 
ent. The earlier variety may be re- 
tarded by shading, and the later kind 
may be forwarded by placing it in a 
warmer situation. When the blos- 
soms are nearly full-grown, but before 
they nave expanded, they are to be 
carefully opened, and all the stamens 
extracted, without injuring the other 
parts of the flower. The petals are 
then closed, and allowed to remain 
till they expand spontaneously; but 
in the mean time these prepared blos- 
soms should be covered with a piece 
of muslin or gause, to prevent bees 
and other insects conveying to them 
the pollen from the flowers of other 
trees. When the prepared blossom 
is in full expansion, the pollen or 
dust from the anthers of the flowers 
of the other tree from which the va- 
riety is to be obtained, is to be depos- 
ited on the pistils of the prepared 
blossoms, which in proper time will 
produce fruit; and that the fruit and 
seeds may be of large size, a few pre- 
pared blossoms only should be left on 
the branch, while it is cleared of eve- 
ry other. When the fruit has attain- 
ed full maturity, the pips or seeds are 
sown at a proper season, and in a 
suitable soil; and in fouror five years 
the new variety of fruit may be ex- 
pected. Among the new apples pro- 





duced in this manner by Mr. Knight, 
are the Grange apple, which is the 
offspring of the Orange pippin and 
the Golden pippin, and fruited first 
in 1802; the Siberian Harvey, raised 
from the seed of the Yellow Siberian 
Crab, and the pollen of the Golden 
Harvey, which appeared in fruit in 
1807; and the Foxley apple, which 
is said to rival in sweetness the fam- 
ed Golden pippin, and is the produce 
of the Yellow Siberian Crab, and the 
pollen of the Orange pippin. In this 
way, not only the apple, but other 
fruits, may be obtained in almost end- 
less variety. 

For the preservation of apples 
through the winter, the following 
method is recommended by the au- 
thor. 


**The apples intended to be preserved for 
the winter, should remain on the trees un- 
til quite ripe, when they should be gather- 
ed in dry weather, and placed in a beap 
for five or six weeks, in order to sweat: 
they should then be carefully wiped dry, 
and those that are perfectly sound packed 
in large jars or boxes, so as to be exclud- 
ed from the air, which will keep them 
sound and plump, and retain their fla- 
vour.” 

Pear tree-—The pear tree, Pyrus 
communis, as it belongs to the same 
genus, ought to have been arranged 
with the apple tree, and treated un- 
der the same head. ‘The antiquity 
of the pear is traced by the author, 
who discovers that it was consecrated 
to Minerva, before that honour was 
conterred on the olive; that itis men- 
tioned by the earliest writers as an 
abundant fruit in Syria, Egypt and 
Greece, and appears to have been 
brought from those countries into 
Italy; and is surmised, on doubtful 
authority, to have been introduced 
into Britain by the Romans, while 
some suppose the wild pear, as well 
as the crab-apple, to be a native of 
this country. 

Eighty varieties of the pear were 
enumerated in the time of Miller, 
and the number at present is said to 
exceed two hundred. Some pears, 
we are informed, were used as an an- 
tidote to the poison of noxious mush- 
rooms, and Perry is considered the 
best liquor that can be drunk after a 
surfeit of mushrooms: but the recom- 
mendation of the ashes of pear- 
tree wood for the same purpose, we 
would remind the author, may be 
equally extended to the ashes of the 
wood of any other tree. 

Pears intended for keeping for 
winter use should hang on the trees 
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as long as the weather will allow: 
when yathered, they should be put 
into a heap in an open and dry sita- 
ation fur ten days; and after being 
wiped dry with a woolen cloth, they 
are closely packe:! up, that they may 
be excluded from the air and mois- 
ture. By a more expensive and trou 
blesome operation, it is said, they are 
preserved in the greatest perfection. 
A single pear is packed separate- 
ly with clean oat-chaff, in a small 
eathen jar, which, being tied down 
with skin or brown paper, is cement- 
ed with pitch; and the jars being thus 
prepared, are placed in an inverted 
position ina chest or ry closet 

Crocolate nut tree.—Vhe Cacao, or 
choculate-nut tree, T’eobrom cacao, 
is one of the most valuable vegetable 
productions. Iitisa native of south 
Ameriea, and is carefully cultivated 
in all the “rench and Spanish colo- 
nies, whose climate is suitable for its 
growth 

the cacao-nut tree delights in val- 
lies and places sheltered from the 
sun, and is so tender in its young 
state, that it must be reared under 
the shade of another tree. ‘This tree 
rises to the height of twelve or six- 
teen feet; the leaves are large, oblong, 
aud pointed; the flowers are small 
and paie red, aad spring from the 
trank and large branches; the pods 
are oval and pointed; and the seeds 
or nits are numerous, and inclosed 
in a white pitay sudstance. The cacao 
nuts benz genily parched in an iron 
pot over the fire, the external cover- 
ng easily separates; the kerael is levi- 
gated on a sarooti stone, and a little 
anatto as colouring matter, and a few 
Crops of water being added, the whole 
is reduced toa paste, and formed into 
rolls of about a pound weight each. 
This is the simplest preparation of 
chocolate; but the chocolate of the 
shops is composed of various other 
ingredients, aud in some cases, it 
may b> suspected, contains buta small 
proport oa of the genuine powder of 
the cucao-nut. 

‘Lhe cacao-nut tree produces fruit 
the fourth year after it is raised from 
seeds, attains full perfection in eight 
yeirs, and continues productive for 
thirty years, or more if planted ina 
genia! soil. ‘The produce of a single 
tree in Jamaica was generally esti- 
mated at twenty pounds weight of 
nuts; and even allowing for bad years, 
the extrayidimary ascuaireturnsfrom 
au acre was rated at JuUUL Lut it 
Ought to be added, that this tree re- 





quires a great deal of care and atten- 
tion for its culture; it is extremely 
obnoxious to biights and is sovn af 
fected by drought. 

Chocolate was first known in Eng- 
lan!in the time of Henry VIIL Of 
its nutritious qualities no doubt can 
be entertained, even without the evi- 
dence of an officer of Napoleon’s ar- 
my, who preserved his own life and 
that of a friend. for severai days, 
without any other food than a sall 
quantity of chocolate-cakes, which 
fortunately he had in his pocket du 
ring their disastrous retreat from the 
Russian territory in the middle of win- 
ter. But whether one ounce of choco 
late can afford as much nourishment 
as a pound of beet, we presume not 
to decide. 


Cherry tree—The Cherry tree, 
Prunus cerasus, was introduced into 
Italy about 68 years before the Chris- 
tian era by the Rom n general, Lu- 
cullus, who found it growing at Cera- 
sus, a city of Pontus, now Keresoun, 
a maritime town of Asiatic Turkey. 
The Cherry tree, one of the fruits of 
the victory of Lucullus over Mith- 
ridates, king of Pontus, was regarded 
as so valuable an acquisition, that in 
the triumphal procession decreed to 
the Roman conqueror, it occupied a 
prominent place among the royal 
treasures. [i the quotation from Pliny 
be correct, in which it is stated, that 
in less than twenty-six years after 
their introduction into Italy, other 
lands had cherries, even as far as Bri- 
tain, beyond the ocean, they must 
have been known in England 42 years 
before the Christian era, although it 
is supposed by many that the cherry 
tree was not brought to this country 
till more than half a century from 
the commencement of that era. 

The culture of the cherry must 
have been extremely limited, if what 
is alleged be true, that the whole 
race of cherries brought to this coun- 
try by the Romans, was lost during 
the Saxon period, and only restored 
in the time of Henry VILL when cher- 
ry trees were brought from Flanders, 
and planted at Sittingbournein Kent, 
which has long continued famous for 
the abundant produce of that fruit. 
In the year 1040, a cherry orchard 
of 32 acres, in Kent, yielded such a 
quantity of fruit, as brought the enor- 
mous sum of 10001; a certain prvof, 
if the statement be correct, of the 
rarity of the fruit, or of the great es- 
timation in which it was held. 

Te whatever cause it is to be as- 





cribed, it cannot be doubted that the 
shade of some trees, whether because 
the influence of the sun and air is 
interrupted, or something noxious is 
emitted, is not only injurious to 
plants of humbler growth, but, in 
some cases, actually precludes all 
vegetation; but what the author calls 
Lord Bacon’s elucidation of the an- 
cient opinion relative to the sympa- 
thy or antipathy of plants, will con- 
tribute nothing to settle this curious 
physiological question. “I have ob- 
served,” says the author, “that the 
cherry gardens in the vicinity of 
London have what is termed an up- 
per and an under crop, which is done 
by planting strawberries or currants 
between the trees; and the latter 
fruit, I have noticed, has been as fine 
and as productive as when planted 
by itself, and engrossing the whole 
garden. Phillips, the poet, says, the 
apple tree is 
‘ Uneasy seated by funeral yew, 
‘Or walnut, whose malignant touch im- 
pairs 
‘ All generous fruits, or near the bitter 
dews 
* Of cherries; therefore weigh the habits 
well 
‘ Of plants, how theyassociate best, nor let 
‘Ii! neighbourhood corrupt their hopeful 
graft.’ 

The author's account of the cherry 
concludes with the following anec- 
dote: 

‘There is a feast celebrated at Ham- 
burgh, called the Feast of Cherries, in 
which troops of children parade the streets 
with green boughs orpamented with 
cherries, to commemorate a victory ob- 
tained in the following manner: In 1432, 
the Hussites threatened the city of Ham- 
burgh with an immediate destruction, 
when one of the citizens, named Wolf, 
proposed that all the children of the city, 
from seven to fourteen years of age, 
should be clad in mourning and sent as 
supplicants to the enemy. Procopius 
Nasus, chief of the Hussites, was so touch- 
ed with this spectacle, that he received 
the young supplicants, regaled them with 
cherries and other fruits, and promised 
them to spare the city. The children re- 
turned crowned with leaves, holding cher- 
ries, and cryiog ‘Victory.’ ” 

The plum-tree, Prunus domestica, 
of which the varieties are now very 
numerous, although arranged under 
the same genus, is separately treated 
of by the author. Sixty varieties are 
enumerated by Parkinson, and near- 
ly half that number is cultivated in 
this country at the present day. It 
were to be wished th t the author 
had consulted with some of his friends 
who have studied vegetable physiolo- 
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gy before he introduced the follow- 
ing observations from Pliny. “ Itis 
not long,’ says the ancient naturalist, 
“since the country about Grenada 
and Andalusia began to graft plums 
upon apple stocks which were called 
apple-plums, others upon almond. 
stocks, which he calls a clever de- 
vice, as it produced both fruits, the 
stone being ‘ike the kernel of an al- 
mond. Those grafted upon nut- 
stocks, he states, retained the form 
of the mother graft, but they got the 
taste of thy stock wherein they were 
set.” Whatever may have happened 
in Spain in the time of Pliny, of 
which doubts may be entertaine’|, it 
may be safely asserted that no modern 
gardener could succeed in this ano- 
malous practice. The Green Gage 
—_ which corresponds with the 
eine Claude, so called, because it 
was introduced into ! rance by Queen 
Claude, consort of Francis I., derived 
its }.nglish name from the following 
accident. The Gage family, some 
time in the last century, having pro- 
cured from the monastery of the 
Chartreuse at Paris a collection of 
fruit trees, one of them, when they 
were sent to Hengrave-hall, had no 
ticket attached to it, and when it 
bore fruit the gardener gave it the 
name of Green Gage in compliment 
to the family. Itis worthy of notice 
that a plum of the size and shape of 
the magnum bonum, but of oe gd 
hue, has been lately introduce: by 
Mr. Coe of Brompton, and from him 
is called Coe’s Golden Drop. It 
partakes of the flavour of the green 
gage and the apricot; and according 
to the experience of the author of 
several standard trees in his own 
garden at Bayswater, is very produc- 
tive. This variety possesses another 
advantage, that it may be preserved 
perfectly sound and good till the 
middle of December, if it be gathered 
with the stalk,ora part of thebranch, 
and hung up in a dry apartment. 
This variety of plum tree is peculiar- 
Jy distinguished hy the large size of 
its leaves, some of which are five 
inches in length. The pulp of the 
fruit, when ripe, is ofa eskben colour, 
and the side next to the sun is dotted 
with crimson and violet colours. 
This plum is recommended by Mr. 
Knight in the first volume of the 
London Horticultural lransactions. 
Cocoa-nut tree—-The cocoa-nut 
tree, Cocos nucifera, arranged by bo- 
tanists in the natural tribe of palms, 
is one of the most valuable plants in 





those regions of the world where it 
grows in abundance; and, fortunately, 
if the climate be sufficiently genial 
and warm, it springs up in the most 
barren soils, and furnishes meat, 
drink, clothing, lodging, furniture 
and fuel. It is really no exaggerated 
statement, that from the produce of a 
single cocoa-nut tree, a vessel may 
be constructed and equipped, = 
= with provision, «and partly 
oaded with merchandize. We have 
some doubt whether the cocoa nut 
was one of the fruits discovered by 
the troops of Alexander the Great 
during his expedition into India. At 
any rate, Pliny’s description scarcely 
accords with it; for what cocoa-nut is 
“ sufficient to afford a competent re- 
fection for four men.” ‘ihe use of 
cocoa-nuts for the stowage of casks 
in ships from the West Indies, as 
they are thus imported without the 
expence of freight, has rendered 
them as common in the shops of 
London and other parts of the coun- 
try, as the lemon and the orange. 

The cocoa nut tree is supposed to 
be a native of the Maldive islands, 
near the southern extremity of the 
peninsula of India; but from being so 
common in the numerous groups of 
islands ae throughout the in- 
tra-tropical regions of the Pacific 
ocean, may it not be considered also 
as indigenous to those places? 

The milk of the cocoa-nut, from 
its agreeable acidity, forms a plea- 
sant beverage, and enters as a useful 
ingredient in the composition of cus- 
tard and rice-puddings; the kernel 
is eaten raw, or made into cakes and 
fritters; an oil is obtained by expres- 
sion from the kernel; the juice col- 
lec ed by tapping the tree, being 
fermented and distilled, yields arrack 
of a quality superior to what is pre- 
pared from rice; the covering of the 
shell, a strong fibrous substance, 
known in the East under the name 
of Coir, is manufactured into ropes 
and cables for ships, which stad the 
sea-water better, and are more dura- 
ble thar those of hemp; the shell of 
the fruit is polished, and mounted 
with silver, to be employed as drink- 
ing cups; the trunk of the tree is split 
up, and formed into gutters or troughs 
for conveying waier; and the leaves 
are used for thatching houses, or 
made into baskets, hammocks, or 
mats. 

Had the author been disposed to 
carry his investigations into the his- 
tory of the other species belonging 





to the singular and beautiful tribe of 
palms, he might have communicated 
to his readers a great deal of curious 
and instructive information. Allu- 
sion is indeed made to ove of them, 
when he says that “ the tener s':oots 
of this tree, when boiled, afford an 
excellent substitute for cabbaye.”’ 
This observation is erroneously ap- 
plied to the cocoa-nut tree, but un- 
doubtedly refers to the mountain 
cabbage tree, Areca ol racea, Vin. a 
native of the mountainous districts 
of Jamaica. This stately palm rises 
to the height of 100 and 150 feet. 
What is called the cabbage is obtain- 
ed by removing the green bark im- 
mediately under the insertion of the 
leaves. It isin thin and snow white 
flakes, and, when boiled, has been 
compared to the taste of an almond, 
but much sweeter. It is assuredly 
one of the most delicious dishes that 
can be presented at table. But one 
tree is scarcely sufficient for a single 
dish. ‘ihe history of the date tree 
is discussed in another part of the 
work; but our limits will not permit 
us to recur to it. ‘The sago-palm, 
from the pith or medullary part of 
which the nutritious substance, sago, 
is prepared, is not undeserving of a 
slight notice; and, above all, the 
wax palm, Ceroaxylon andicola, «is- 
covered by Humboldt and Bonpland, 
in their arduous journeys amon the 
American Andes, and described and 
figured by the latter, in his splendid 
botanical work, should not have been 
omitted. ‘The wax-palin grows at 
an elevation of COUUO feet above the 
level of the sea, in North latitude 4° 
37’, and rearing its lofty head to the 
height of 200 feet, is to be considered 
as the tallest vegetable production 
yet discovered on the face of the 
globe. A peculiar matter, partly of 
a waxy and partly of a resinous na- 
ture, exudes from the stem of the 
tree, and is collected by the inhabi- 
tants, melted, and manufactured into 
candles. This matter suggested the 
generic name. 

Coffee tree—The berries of the 
coffee tree, Coffa A:abica, furnish 
the well known and agreeable beve- 
rage which is in such general use in 
almost all parts of the world. ‘the 
discovery of this application of the 
berries is ascribed ‘o a goat-herd, 
and the prior of a monastery. The 
first observed, that his goats, after 
browsing on the tree, kept awake, 
and capered about all night; and the 
prior, Loalen of its remarkable ef- 
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fects, tried the infusion of the berries 
on his monks, to prevent their sleep- 
ing at matins. This reminds us of 
what is related of Basil Valentine, 
also the prior of a monastery and an 
alchemist, who, witnessing the fat- 
tening effects of antimony on hogs, 
concluded that it might be equally 
efficacious in increasing the corpo 
real magnitude of the relig ous under 
his care; but it was followed with a 
very different result: the monks 
died; and, to commemorate the ill- 
fated experiment, the name is retain- 
ed. 

The use of coffee was introduced 
into Arabia from Persia, in the fif- 
teent century. In the middle of 
the sixteenth century, a coffee-house 
was opened at Constantinople; in 
1669, the Turkish ambassador made 
it fashionable at Paris, by presenting 
it to his guests at the magnificent 
entertainments which he gave to the 
Parisians; and soon after, a coffee- 
house was established in the same 
metropolis. Before this time, a cof- 
fee-house was opened by a Jew in 
Oxford; and about the middle of the 
seventeenth century a similar estab- 
lishment was set up in London. In 
1660, a duty of fourpence was laid 
on every gallon of coffee bought or 
seld. 

‘The first coffee-tree was planted 
in Jamaica in 1728; and the berries 
produced from this tree were sold at 
sixpence each; but in twenty years 
from that date, so rapid had been the 
extension of its culture, that the ex- 
portation of coffee amounted to sixty 
thousand pounds; in 1808, the exports 
were estimated at 29,528,273 pounds; 
in the succeeding year they were 
reduced; and in 1812 still farther 
diminished to 18,481,986 pounds. 

the o. inion of the superiority of 
Mocha coffee over what is produced 
in the West Indies, originally found. 
ed in prejudice, and long maintained, 
seems now to be giving way in fa- 
vour of the produce of our own colo- 
nies. Jamaica coffee has been ad- 
mitted to be equal in strength and 
flavour to any imported from \rabia; 
and it is said, even the coffee-berries 
raised in English hot-houses, have 
been found to surpass the Mocha cof- 
fee. 

For what the author has stated of 
the mode of preparing coffee, and of 
its effects on the constitution, wheth- 
er considered as a wholesome bever- 
ag’, or as auseful re.cedy in various 
complaints, or rather for the opinions 





of other writers on these topics, 
which he has quoted, we must refer 
the reader to the work itseif; and we 
shall only add what is recommended 
by M. Cadet, a French chemist, who 
has examined minutely theq alities of 
coffee, namely, that the coffee be nei- 
ther roasted nor infused till the day 
it be drunk, and that the roasting be 
moderate. The last rule, we suspect, 
is often t ansgressed. 

Fig Tree.—he fig tree, Ficus ca- 
rica, is conjectured to be a native of 
th t part of Asia in which the garden 
of Eden was situa‘ed, because it is 
mentioned in the early part of Scrip- 
ture History. The fruit of this tree 
was highly esteemed among the 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans. It 
is generally supposed that the fig tree 
was first plant d in England in the 
time of Henry VIII. and the fig trees 
of the white Marseilles kind, grow- 
ing in the garden of the Episcopal 
Palace at Lambeth, it is said, were 
brought from Italy by Cardinal Pole, 
during the reign of that monarch. Of 
a fig tree which was planted in the 
year 1648 by Dr. Pocock in the Bo- 
tanic garden at Oxford, the following 
anecdote is related. “ Dr. Kennicot, 
the celebrated Hebrew scholar and 
compiler of the Polyglet Bible, was 
passonately fond of this fruit; and 
seeing a very fine fig on this tree that 
he wished to preserve, wrote on a label 
‘Dr. Kennicot’s fig,’ which he tied to 
the fruit. An Oxonian wag, who had 
observed the transaction, watched 
the fruit daily, and, when ripe, gath- 
ered it, and exchanged the label for 
one thus worded, ‘A fig for Dr. Ken- 
nicot.’” 

The fig tree thrives well in some 
of the southern districts of England. 
An orchard of fig-trees at ‘Tarring, 
near Worthing in Sussex, produces 
fruit on standard trees which comes 
to as perfect maturity as in any part 
of Spain, and even the second crop 
has occasionally ripened; but the 
finest figs have been produced in a 
spacious fig-house in Kew gardens, 
under the superintendance of Mr. 
Aiton, who has sometimes had excel- 
lent ripe fruit in the month of Janua- 
ry. ‘Turkey, Italy, Spain, and the 
southern dstricts of France, furnish 
the best dried figs of commerce. 

The Banyan tree, Ficus Indica, 
one of the most extraordinary pro- 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom, 
might, with no improprie y, have 
claimed some notice along with its 
associate the common fig. ‘This sin- 





gular tree, a native of the warmer 
parts of India, :hrows out shoots 
from the horizontal branches, and 
these shoots, extending towards the 
earth, strike root in the ground and 
becomes stems: new branches push 
out in the same manner, and new 
shoots as they extend form roots and 
new stems, till at last a single tree 
becomes the parent of an extensive 
grove, not inappropriately character- 
ised by the poet as a “ pillared shade 
high overarched.” ‘The banyan tree 
may be regarded as a natural temple 
in eastern countries: idols are set up 
under its shade, before which the na- 
tives perform their devotions; and it 
is sometimes called the tree of coun- 
cils, because the people assemble un- 
der it for deliberations on civil af- 
fairs. Cubeer Burr, the name af a 
famous tree of this description in an 
island of the river Nerbudda, covers 
a space exceeding 2°00 feet in cir- 
cumference; the principal trunks 
amount to $50, and the number of 
smaller branches is not less than 3000. 
The name of this tree is derived from 
a venerated saint, from whose tooth- 
pick it is said to have sprung; it is 
celebrated throughout all Hindostan 
for its beauty and magnitude, and 
numerous votaries from all parts of 
the Mogul empire repair to this sa- 
cred spot, at certain seasons, to «t- 
tend solemn festivals; 7000 persons, 
it is asserted, may repose under its 
ample shade; and colonies of wood- 
pidgeons, peacocks, and singing birds, 
with large families of monkeys, find 
abundant accommodation in its thick, 
wide spreading branches, while its 
fruit, a small scarlet coloured fig, of- 
fers to its crowded inhabitants a co- 
pious supply of food. 

Grape Vine——The grape vine, 
Vitis vinifera, occupies, perhaps not 
undeservedly, the longest section in 
the book: the author’s industry has 
enabled him to collect a great deal of 
curious information on the subject. 
The allusions to the vine in sacred his- 
tory,and the honours paid to Bacchus, 
for instructing mankind in its use, 
we must not touch upon. What a 
picture of the barbarous manners of 
the ancient Romans is presented in 
the following passage: 

‘** Wine was chietly used by the ancient. 
Romans in the worship of their gods. 
Youna men under thirty, and women, all 
their life-time, were forbidden to drink 
wine. Egnatius Macennius killed his 
wife with a cudgel, having caught her 
drinking wine out of a tun; for which he 
was tried by Romulus, and acquitted of 
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murier. Fabius Picior, in bis Anaals, 
states, that a Forman lady was starved to 
death by her own relations, for opening a 
cupboard which contained the keys of th 
wine-cellar. Cato recor:'s, that the cus- 
tom of kinsfolks kissing of women when 
they met, was to know by their breath 1! 
they had been drinking wine; but these 
restrictions were re moved when wine he- 
came more plentiful; and the use of it 
wa. then carried to such an excess, that 
even females would drink wine, and by 
the aid of a vomit throw it up again in or 
der to sharpen their anpetite for supper ’ 
The precise period at which the 
vine was introduced into England is 
not ascertained; for while some su»- 
pose that i- was cultivated in tis 
country soon after the commen e 
ment of the Christian era, it is main- 
tained by others that 1 was unknown 
tii towards the close of the first cen- 
tury; but vineyards of considerable 
extent existed about the eight cen- 
tury, particularly in the isle of Ely 
which was called the isle of vines, 
and in the vale of Gloucester, in 
which the culture of the vine in Ene- 
land seems to have attained its high- 
est perf ction. ‘The author seems to 
think that our intercourse with the 
Continent, and the low price of fo- 
reign wines, along with the variable 
nature of our climate, have contri- 
buted to the neglect of British vine- 
yard’. Our wine trade with Bor- 
deaux, it is said, commenced about 
the year 1172; and this trade, it is 
unnecessary to add, is stillcarri don 
to a very great extent. Mr. Phillips 
has given a very full account of the 
wines obtained from different coun- 
tries, for which we must refer to 
the work itself. ‘The price of To- 
kay, a wine from Hungary, may sur- 
rise such of our readers as are not 
pimiliar with the rarer kinds of wine: 
at the late Duke of Quee nsberry’s 
sale, a few years since, the Tokay was 
knocked down at 1501. per dozen, 
which is about a guinea a glass. 
Lemon and Orange tree.——The 
orange tree, Citrus aurantium, pre- 
sents two well known varieties, the 
Seville or bitter orange, and the Chi- 
na or sweet orange. ‘T'o the same 
genus belongs the citron, Citrus m:- 
dica, of which the rind of the fruit, 
and the young fruit itself, are pre- 
served as a delicate sweetmeat. ihe 
Shaddock, Citrus decumana, which 
was brought from the East Indies by 
Captain Shaddock, produces a fruit 
as large as a man’s head; it is eaten 
like olives, to give a zest to wine; 
but is rarely, we suspect, used either 
as a sweeimeat, or employed for 








making punch, according to the au- 
thor’s information; and the lemon 
and lime, accounted by some as vari- 
ties of the orange; but from the di- 
versity of their appearance of fruit, 
might be properly considered as dif- 
ferent species. ‘This tribe of plants 
seems to have been originally brought 
from Asiainto Greece and Italy, and 
was well known to the Romans in 
the time of Pliny. Orange trees, it 
is understood, were introduced into 
England in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth; and the culture of both the 
lemon and the orange is particular- 
ly noticed during the reign of her 
successor; for the housing of these 
plants, to preserve them in the win- 
ter, is minutely described by Lord 
Bacon. In the southern parts of 
Devonshire, the culture of orange and 
lemon trees is successfully practised 
in the open air. They are trained to 
the wails, and require no other care 
than to cover them with stvaw or 
mats during the winter. The foillow- 
ing extractis too curious tobe omitted: 

* flenrietta Maria, queen of Charles 
the First, ha! an orange-house aud an 
ovange-garden, at her mansion, Wimble- 
ton hall in the parish of Wiinbleton in the 
county of surr-y, and by an estimate and 
survey made in the month of November 
1649, for the sale of that property, we fiud 
how highly orange-tries were estimated 
in those turbulent days, It is thus de- 
scribed: 

** In the north side of which sayd oringe 
garden, there stands one large garden 
housc; the out walls of brick fitted for the 
keepinge of oringe trees, neatly covere:! 
with blue slate, and ridged and guttered 
with lead; the materials of which house, 
with the great doores and the iron there- 
ol, with a certeine stone paveimente lyinge 
before these doores, in nature of a little 
walle four foote broad, aud seventy-nioe 
foote loug, wee valew to bee worth 667. 
13s. 4d. 

‘in which sayd garden house, there are 
now standing in squared boxes fitted for 
that purpose, fortie-two oringe trees bear- 
ing fayre and large oringes, which trees, 
with the boxes, and the earth aud materi 
alls tuerein, feeding the same, wee valew 
at ten poundes a iree, one tree with auo- 
ther, in tofu amounting unto 420d. 

“im the side garden house there now 
is one lemon tree, bearing 
Lud very large lemons, waica tugoather 
with the box ihat it growes in, aad the 
earth and materialls therein feeding the 
same, wee valew at 20/. 

‘© In the sayd garden house there now 
allsoe is one pornecitrou tree, which to 
geatbher with the box that it grows in, and 
ihe earth and materialls feeding the same, 
wee valew at 102. 

* There are also belonginge to the sayd 
vringe gardcn six poinegranet trees bear- 
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ing fayre and large fruits, which togeather 
with the square boxes they grow in. and 
the earth and materialls feeding the same, 
wee valew at three pouudes a tree, one 
with another, in toty 18/,” 

There were also eighteen orange 
trees that had not borne fruit, which, 
with their boxes, were valued at five 
pounds a tree, one with another, 901. ; 
a white marble fountain, with a sta- 
tue of Diana upon tt; and “a fayre led 
cistern belon:ing to it anda chanell- 
ed pavement,” were esteemed to be 
worth 71. Another fountain of white 
marble, with a statue of a mermaid, 
and the cistern, were valued at 101. 
P. 275. 

Some peculiarities no doubt are to 
be observed in the structure of the 
seeds of the oranve kind; but in their 
character they resemble the seeds of 
other fruit In what respect micros- 
copical investigations have discover- 
ed them to be as wonderful as the 
human frame, as stated by the author, 
we are not at all aware. but can it 
be supposed for a moment that the 
author’s credulity is such as to admit 
the following absurdity; and yet it is 
gr wer detailed? 

»ignior Fran-esco Lana, in his Pro- 
dromus to some philosophical ciscoverics, 
iells us, that there is a way of producing 
oranzes witheut sowing or planting the 
trees, only by infusing the flowers in oil ot 
alinonds: for thit this oil will, many years 
afterwards, at the proper season, produce 
both flowers and ripe oranges.” P. 260. 
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